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recent war news is not of special importance, 
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though there have been the usual captures of prisoners, 
and in two instances Boer 
During the week there have. 
rumours of 


stock, and ammunition, laagers 


have been surprised. how- 
ever, been persistent negotiations. but 
they appear to be without foundation, for Mr. 
the House of Commons on Thursday denied any knowledge 
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On Wednesday the King, accompanied by the Queen, pre- 
sented medals to three thousand officers and men who have 
returned from South Africa.—Lord Roberts being the first to 





receive the medal, and Lord Milner being one of the recipients. | 


Majesty has 


management of 
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The ceremony was admirably o1 
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country 
to their services. 


There are two curious items of intelligence from China this 
of which hear directly upon the question of the 
capital of China discussed in another column. The 


week, both 
future 
burning of the Imperial Library of Pekin with its coll 
the time, ordered trom 


Lion 
of archives was. spected 
Sian. 


as we su 
The same thing was done by a previous Emperor who 
wanted to start a new internal policy, and the act may mean 
that the Chinese Court has decided on some course in the way 
But the order miv also 
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of reform, as Chinese understand it 


ve heen extorted by counsellors who are determined thiat 
there shall be no return to Pekin. If the second item of news 
istrue, we should say the transfer of the capital had been 
resolved on. A — has deen diveeted to lay a cable in 


the bed of the Hoany-ho, so that news may reach the 
either at Sik ake evomy other point on the river 


without piss ine over Une land | ’ An expense of tl 


kind would not be incurred if the 


ermanently to Pekin. 
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| Union hopes to be 


valley unless we govern it. and to try to govern its vast popu- 
lation now without a conscription would be madness. We 
have too much on our hands already, and all we can do now is 


in the Yangtse. 





to insist on the “open door” 





President McKinley has issued in a short letter to a sup- 
porter what is really an important political manifesto. He 
declares that not only is he not a candidate for a third term, 
but that if nominate’ he will not accept the nomination. 
That clears the political air. Every prominent man in the 
President, and 
damage Mr. McKinley’ 
fore also hostile to the 
tinctive claim. This kind of opposition will now be with- 
and the President three 


free to clear 


is therefore anxious to 
third term, and there- 
expansion which is his dis- 


chance of a 
poliey of 
becomes for the next 
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which ure 


drawn, 


years pursue his own plans, 


“expansion and reciprocity His decision on the first 
of these points must have been communicated to the 
Cuban delegates in 2 rather determined form, for the 


Havana Convention has accepted the terms dictated from 
Washington by sixteen votes to eleven. These terms estal- 
lish which gives up her right to 
independent action in foreign affairs. This surrender 
strongly resisted by the old independence party, which 
maintained that Cuba might be a State like other States, as 
but they were defeated 


a protectorate of Cuba. 
Was 


well as Chili or Venezuela. 
A very odd, indeed an unprecedented, incident has occurred 
in India. The of the Punjab is offended by 
Lord Curzon’s creation of « new frontier province, which it 
It is still 
with Lord 
He thinks there 
question had 


Government 


regards with some justice as a slur on its capacity. 


more offended by a certain brusqueness whieh 


into elfes 
is the 


Curzon earried his decision 


too much writing of minutes, aud whole 


heen threshed out two years age. he issued orders without 
further reference to the subordinate Government. That 
Government, of course thmitted. but Mr. Herbert Fan 
shawe. its Chief Seeretarv. resigned, and when asked 
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entitled. no doubt, to remonstrate agamst a course of action 
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but bound when a decision is arrived at to carry it out loyally 
to the best of their power. Their position is that of the per- 
manent Under-Secretaries in England, who advise, often with 
gveat freedom, but when overruled act upon the instructions 
of the responsible Minister. If every resolution of the 
supreme Government were to produce resignations, the 
power of acting suddenly, and for reasons higher than those 
locally urged, which is the raison d¢tre of the Viceroyalty, 
would disappear, and the Viceroy would only be at liberty to 
do things approved by his subordinates. Imagine Lord W. 
Bentinck fettered in that way when he cut down everybody's 
allowances. The Government of India is not intended to be a 
Constitutional Monarchy against which one can appeal to the 
people, but a despotism controlled by a responsible Minister 
at home and the authority of Parliament. 


On June 11th the Duke of Cornwall reached Auckland on 
his tour round the world, and was, of course, received with 
- cordial enthusiasm. The special feature of his welcome was 
that the Maoris joined in it, and that the New Zealanders on 
every occasion put forward Maori ornaments, emblems, and 
even words, as being the most distinctive things in their 
island. There was the usual military display, and the note of 
all the replies to addresses was the gratitude with which at 
home King and people had watched the efforts of New 
Zealand to lend the Mother-Country material military aid. 
The island sent to South Africa the largest proportion of 
auxiliaries of any Colony, and the Duke dwelt on that fact 
with a heartiness which greatly pleased his audience. The 
readiness to enlist for the war in South Africa was the more 
remarkable because New Zealand is prosperous, and because 
the Maoris would have gone, too, had they been permitted. 
They offered a thousand men. They are born soldiers, and 
we hope yet to see a Maori regiment serving in India, where 
it would be as valuable as a European one. Service under 
the Crown cements loyalty, and natives of India, accustomed 
t> Arabs and other dark foreigners, would not regard the 
Maoris as “ savage.” 

Everything scenic amuses Frenchmen. and Paris has been 
ereatly interested in a duel between M. Max Régis, the fiery 
Anti-Semite Mayor of Algiers, and M. Laberdesque. They 
fought with swords on Friday week for two hours and a half 
without a wound being received on either side, and then being 
tired, postponed further operations to the following day. They 
met again accordingly on Saturday, this time in presence not 
only of a great crowd, but of a force of gendarmes, who looked 
on sympathetically, and did not offer to interfere. Nobody 
was killed, of course. After half-an-hour of fighting, for an 
audience must have its scene, M. Laberdesque slightly 
wounded M. Max Régis in the fore-arm, and the seconds 
sopped the duel. Smarting under his scratch, M. Max 
Régis called his opponent an “assassin,” whereupon 
M. Laberdesque threatened another challenge, and seconds 
and spectators taking up the quarrel, half-a-dozen meetings 
were arranged. It is believed that a third day’s fighting will 
come off, and then perhaps M. Laberdesque will be seratched, 
and both Semites and Anti-Semites will be content. In this 
country the whole proceeding appears farcical, but in France 
this is considered * refined duelling.” 


The new Premier of Austria, Baron Korber, has succeeded 
in partially appeasing the quarrel between the Czechs and 
Germans in Bohemia. He has introduced some considerable 
industrial projects, and to pass them the representatives have 
agreed to abandon obstruction. Taking advantage of the lull, 
the Emperor is visiting Prague for the first time in eleven 
years, with as yeta rather curious result. The two nation- 
alities vie with each other in expressing a loyalty which 
there is every reason to believe sincere, but the officials 
have to walk warily. as at the slightest sign of favour 
to either side the other one snarls angrily or sulks. In- 
vitations are sent in French lest either Czech or German 
should appear to be preferred. There are solemn discussions 
as to which theatre is to be visited first, ending in a decision 
for the Czech house, because the play is a new one. To judge 
from the accounts, civil war would be imminent on the depar- 
ture of the Emperor, but we read the accounts of rioting in 
Belfast, and are not greatly troubled for Prague. Part, at 
least, of the struggle goes on because both factions are aware 
they will not be allowed to fight it out. 
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In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Balfour mad 
his statement as to Government business. In the yueenieae 
which must be carried out before Parliament rose he included 
the Budget Bill, the Loan Bill, the Agricultura] Rating 
Bill, which he feared was a controversial measure, and the 
Education Bill, which he thought ought not to be regarded ag 
controversial. Mr. Balfour went on to say that he Proposed tp 
send the Sale of Liquor to Children Bill and the Beer Bij] to 
Grand Committees. He would take no responsibility fo; 
these Bills, but he expressed a hope that the first of them, 
at any rate, might be so modified in Committee as to 
become non-controversial. Sir Henry Campbell-Banne;. 
man, who made the remarks usual on such Occasions, 
warned the Government that the Rating Bill and the 
Education Bill would take up a great deal of time, ana 
showed that the Opposition mean to offer serious battle on 
both of them. After a certain amount of wrangling, My. 
Balfour passed the Closure by a majority of 34 (144 to 110), 
and the formal Resolution was then agreed to by a majority 
of 33. A great deal has, of course, been made of this drop iy 
the majority of the Government, and it certainly is not a 
pleasant or satisfactory circumstance, but too much import. 
ance must not be attached to it. The country does not mean 
to swap horses while crossing a stream. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Bowles moved 
the adjournment of the House because the Government would 
not undertake to suspend the prosecution of certain works on 
the west side of Gibraltar. M1. Bowles was very vehement 
and very sarcastic because the Government would not 
instantly do what he wanted, but it seems to us that they 
were perfectly right in their action. Rightly or wrongly, the 
western works are very nearly finished, and by now suspend. 
ing them altogether not more than £300,000 will be saved, 
If, on the other hand, the works are discontinued and the 
£300,000 is saved, a vast deal of expenditure will be rendered 
practically valueless. In our view, the wisest thing-is to 
spend the £300,000, and then consider the question of the 
eastern works on its merits. These eastern works must take at 
least ten years to finish, and during that period—supposing 
the eastern works are adopted—itis a great deal better to have 
the western works than nothing. Inany case the Government 
will very shortly give their decision on the whole matter, and 
we can see no possible ground for Mr. Bowles’s anticipatory 
heroics. The Government majority in opposing the adjown- 
ment was 59 (216 to 157). In our own opinion, the best way 
of protecting the western side of Gibraltar is to make a 
treaty with Spain guaranteeing to her the reversion of 
Tetuan, Tangier, and the adjacent districts in case of the 
break-up of the Empire of Morocco. France should then 
be asked to accede to that treaty, which she would hardly 
refuse, as it would be understood that we and Spain ceased to 
be interested in the reversion of the rest of Morocco. 


On Tuesday was published a Blue-book containing the 
Report of the Transvaal Concessions Committee. The 
Report assumes that the Government will protect all duly 
acquired rights, but notes certain necessary limitations in 
regard to the concessions. The cancellation of a concession 
would be just if “(i.) the grant of the concession was not 
within the legal powers of the late Government; or, (il.) was 
in breach of a treaty with the annexing State; or, (iii.) when 
the person seeking to maintain the concession acquired it un- 
lawfully or by fraud; or, (iv.) has failed to fulfil its essential 
conditions without lawful excuse.”” The Committee further 
thinks that the new Government is justified in cancelling or 
modifying a concession when * (v.) the maintenance of the 
the concession is injurious to the public interest.” 

Applying these principles in practice, the Committee re- 
commend, to begin with, that the concession enjoyed by the 
Netherlands Railway should be cancelled. In regard to the 
question whether any, and if so what, compensation should be 
paid to the shareholders, they note that the Company not only 
took an active part in carrying on the war, but in preparing for 
it. The managing director, Mr. Van Kretschmar, for instance, in 
July, 1899, urged General Joubert to make arrangements for 
blowing up bridges, &c., and he explained in a letter to one of 
the directors in Holland how the Company had been plus 





royaliste que le roi. “We have made cannons and ammu- 
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nition,” he states, und goes on to name other acts which prove 
belligerency and show that such belligevency was volun- 
tary and not forced on the Company. [ nder these cireum- 
etances the Committee declares that the shareholders have no 
Jegal claim to any compensation. As, however, many of them 
were bond-fide investors, the Report suggests that the British 





Government might as anact of grace show some consideration 
to such : 
have exhausted the remedies open to them against the 
directors. 
nothing to disentitle them to full recognition, and it re- | 
commends them to the favourable consideration of the Govern- 
ment. The dynamite concession should also be cancelled, 
save the Report. Not only were its doings corrupt, but it 
ivoke the terms of its concession more than once. A 
propos of Dr. Leyds's connection with the Company, the 
Report states: “ The evidence satisfied us that Dr. Leyds 
received from certain directors of the Company shares and 
financial consideration.” We cannot find space to summarise 
the rest of the Report, but if our readers desire to obtain for 
themselves « view into the working of a simple pastoral 
Republic, we advise them to get and read the Report. 





{s the Boer aspiration in regard to a united Dutch South 
t 


Afriea and the expulsion of British influence is still re- 
4 


shareholders.—but not till they (the shareholders) | 
| 


As to the debenture-holders, the Report finds | 





‘kl 
carded in many auarters as aw imyth, tt is worth while to draw 
attention to a passige in one of the letters ef Mr. Van 
Kretschmar, the managing director of the Netherlands | 


Railways, written on September I1th, 1809:—*I grow con- | 
stantly more and more certain that if if comes to a great war, 
however Jong it be delayed. England will stand alone, | 
and this circumstance will make it all the mere clea rly | 
evident that she is resolved on the arbitrary laughter of 
Afrikanderdom. Nothing but good can come vut of it to the 
Dutch race in this part of the world, although in the | 
beginning it entails i heavy expenditure of lite and money, | 
The fall of England shal! be the crown of the end | 
of the nineteenth century. I[é is now nearly four years | 
since I wrote to Heer Bake, after the Jameson Raid, that L | 
looked forward to the end of the supremacy of the English in 
South Africa, and believed that we were drawing near its 
conclusion.” Yet we are told that all the Boers and their 
friends desired was to be let alone, and that nothing was 
further from their thoughts than any notion of injnring 
England. The phrase about Afrikanderdom is curious. lt 
so closely resembles the words which Mr. Molteno sought to | 
put into Lord Milner’s mouth in Cape Town. One sees Low 
useful it would have been to father that phrase on Lord | 
Milner. It would have confirmed the legend so sedulously | 
spread by the Boers that we were determined ta crush | 
Afrikanderdom. 


On Thursday was issued Sir David Barhour’s Report on the 
Finances of the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies. He 
recommends, to begin with, a tax of 10 per cent. on the profits 
of the mines instead of the 5 per cent. imposed by the Trans- 
vaal just before the war. This sum would probably yield 
£150,000 a year to begin with, and a good deal more later. 
As the dynamite monopoly will be abolished, the burden on 
the industry would not be greater than or as great as before. Sir | 
David Barbour’s estimate of the amount that can fairly be | 
raised from the Transvaal—the Orange Colony will do Little 
more than pay its own expenses—to meet the expense of | 


the war is necessarily vague, but he seems to think that | 
possibly something like £60,000,000 may be found to be about 
the night sum.—That, with « Sinking Fund, means a pay- 
ment of about £2,000,000 a year—At present, however, no 
such amount could be paid, but Sir David Barbour recom- 
mends that some sum of the kind should be fixed as an ideal, 
andthat if in practice it is fonnd to he too much the amount 
should he reduced. 


As the public banquet given to Sir John Tenniel on 
Wednesday, Mr. Balfour, who presided, declared that 
Sir John Tenniel’s chief and almost unique title to ad- 
miration was that, though a satirist, he had never once 
lapsed into vulgarity or venom, but had consistently exerted 
his powers for the furtherance of peace, humanity, and 
civilisation. Myr. Choate, in a most entertaining speech, 


declared that Sir John Tenniel had been keeping a school for 
statesmen for the last fifty years,—a school of morals, virtues, 








manners, discipline, politics. and principle. The pictures in 
~ Alice,” according to Mr. Choate, illustrated the characters 


and tendencies of public men. Analogues of that great 
character, the White Rabbit. might be found in the American 
Senate and the House of Lords. The Dodo, the Mock Turtle. 
the Cheshire Cat, and the Jabberwock were reflected in every 
Legislative Assembly where English was spoken, and traces 
of them were to be found in the Courts of Justice. In short, 
the beauty of these books and their illustrations was that 
every man could find his picture in them it he looked for it. 
Only that afternoon he had found the position of an 
Ambassador burdened with postprandial functions accurately 
desevibed in * Old Father William.” 


The Gazette de Lausanne, « paper that cannot certainly 
be accused of prejudice in faveur of the British, pub- 
lishes in its issue of June Ist some instructive impres- 
sions of M. Pache, a Swiss volunteer who served with the 
Boers. M. Pache entirely acquits the British soldier of the 
charge of cruelty and ouirage on women. He only heard of 
one such case, and believed it to be “ absolument isole.” On 
the other hand, he credits our troops with admirable courage 
under fire and in wssault. The immense numerical 
superiority of the English, in M. Pache’s view, counts 
for little owing to the vast extent of the theatre of war, 
while in most of the miner actions the Boers were in 
superior force. Of Botha’s courage he speaks slightingly, 
accuses all the Boer generals of peculation, and the rank- 
and-file of wholesale thieving from their foreign allies. 
For himself he never felt safe, except when they were sinz- 


ing hymns at night. ‘All the sume,” he adds, “they are 


' very good fellows,” and concludes: ** What the Boer defends 


is his soil rather than his fatherland. What the Boer hates 


‘in the Englishman is not so much the conqueror as the maker 


of rules and regulations, "—le faéseur Vordre. 


In our last issue we gave publicity to a circumstantial 
account furnished by Reuter’s agency of a successful engage- 
ment fought by Colonel Wilson near Warmbaths. We also 
quoted the statement, made on the authority of the same 
agency, thai in the course of the action at Vlakfontein the 
Boers had shot two prisoners, i lieutenant and a sergeant- 
major, for refusing to give information as to the working of 
the captured guns. As a result of inquiries made by the War 
Office, Lord Kitchener has ofticially declared that there was 


' no foundation for the report cf the engagement at Warm- 


baths or the alleged shooting ef British prisoners. We ave 
exceedingly glad to learn that the rumour, which Reuter’s 
representative states he obtained from those wounded at 
Viakfontein, turns out to be false. As the matter has been 


discussed in the House of Commons, where an attempt has 


heen made to hold the censorship responsible, we may observe 
that the attitude of Mr. Bryn Roberts and other amateurs 
of veracity argues an entire misapprehension ot the prime 
funetion of a war censorship, which is to prevent the circula- 
tion of news calculated to assist the enewy, not to guarantee 
that camp rumours shail never be mistaken for facts by the 
correspondents. 

We have noticed the death of Sir Walter Besant else- 
where, but must record here the death of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan (born in Glasgow in IS841) on the next day. 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, thouzh he never gave his undoubted 
eenius its rights, was a mau et very remarkable powers. 
There was a touch of genuine originality as well as of true 


| poetic passion in his verse. We quote in another column 


i portion of a very striking poem which Mr. Buchanan 
contributed to the Spectator in the year 1866. One would 
have said that the man who could write verse of that kind at 
twenty-five must he going tv do really great things. Yet 
Mr. Buchanan was in the end known neither as a poet nor 
as acritic, but as a kind of literary pugilist,—famous for his 
fichts rather than for his creative work. 


We shall publish next week an ariicle by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, entitled “A Village Rifle Club,” which will not only 
interest those of our readers who are believers in rifle clubs, 
but will, we trust, further the cause that they and we have at 


heart. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 94. 
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TOPICS THE DAY. 


THE sOU'TH AFRICAN SITUATION. 

i ee points of importance in regard te the South 

African situation eall for attention this week. The 
first is the agitation in favour of the suspension of the 
Constitution in Cape Colony. The second is the statement 
that negotiations in regard to peace are proceeding both in 
Europe and in South Africa. ‘The demand for # suspension 
of Parliamentary government, and the substitution of 
direct Imperial rule, curiously enough does not come by any 
means entirely from the British section. It is stated that 
a great many of the moderate Dutch, including many 
members of the Bond, favour the notion, because they 
think that a Parliamentary struggle would increase the 
bitterness between the races. On the other hand, the 
extremists of the Boer party, and we note also Mr. 
Merriman and Mr. Sauer, are against the suspension of 
representative government, and, strange to say, they are 
supported in this by members of the lovalist party. 
For example, a Reuter telegram in Wednesday's papers 
states that a meeting of the South African Vicilance 
Committee at Cape Town strongly protested azainst the 
proposal to suspend the Constitution of the Colony. ‘The 
question of what course will be best in the interests of 
South Africa a difficult but on the whole we 
strongly incline to the view that it will be wisest and 
safest to keep the Parliamentary Constitution of Cape 
Colony intact. To that Constitution it would be necessary in 
anv case to revert ina short time, and we cannot think that 
any good purpose will be served by suspending it. After 
all, the existence of Parhamentary self-government in the 
Colony has proved a very ereat success. In spite of 
all Incitements and temptations, there las 
been only a minimum of overt rebellion in the Cape. 
Even when portions of the Colony were ivaded, and 
every incentive was given to the Duteh in the Colony 
to rise en masse, they did not rise, but for the most part 
remained qtuescent, or contined the expression of their 
sympathies with moderate limits. On the whole, that 
is, Parliamentary self-government may be said to have 
acted us a very powerful political anodyne on the 
Dutch. Throughout the greater part of the Colony it 
kept them Joval in practice if not im theory, in body if 


OF 


Is Ole, 


sorts of 


not in mind, to the Empire. But it) Parliamentary 
jnstitutions have served us so well at a most critical 
and dangerous time, it would surely not be wise to 


suspend them just when we are approaching smoother 
water. As soon as the war is over it will be perceived that 
the centre of political gravity has shifted from Cape ‘Town 
to Pretoria, and that fact will to a great extent take away 
the excuse that it is absolutely necessary to have the Cape 
under direct Imperial control. 


But though we are in favour of maintaining selt- 
government in the Colony in tull vigour, we by no 
means consider that the present electoral svatemr iit 
the Cape is just or reasonable The Duteh districts 


are over-represented, while the British districts i. 
the towns— are under-represented, and thus the Cape 
Parliament is apt to have a more anti- British complexion 
than is in any way justified by the population. An 
arrangement so unjust in itself, and so injurious to the 
Empire, ought certainly to be put an end to. Further, 
we hold that it is not right that districts in which the 
mnajority of the popwation have proved themselves disloval 

have, that is, either risen in insurrection or welcomed the 
Invaders and given them suecour. or have in other ways 
clearly shown themsclves as untrue to the Empire should 
continue to help rie and control the loval portions ol the 
Colony. Districts where the dislovalty of the inhabitants has 
hoon patent should fora detinite period of time be deprived ot 
the right of being represented in the Colonial Parliament. 
When corruption has been shown to have prevailed ex- 
teusively in vw constituency, we deprive it, and as we hold 
rightly deprive it, of the right to send Members to 
Parliament, and it seems to us perfectly right that places 
in which treason and rebellion have prevailed among 
the majoritv of the inhabitants should be for a time 
deprived of the right of representation. The Americans 
cannot be regarded as illiberal in regard to the representa- 
tive principie, but that was certainly the view they 











| 
adopted. . At the end of the Civil War thev deprived the 
disloyal Southern States of the ight to share in covern. 
ing their loval nerehbours. What would he the best 
method of securing the disfranchisement of the districts 
guilty of actire disloyalty —for, of course, no account must, 
be taken of mere disloyal talk, but only of disloyal action 
-is a difficult question. The simplest Way would no 
doubt be by a Colonial Act, but if this could not he 
obtained we do not see why the writs for disloval districts 
should not be withheld at the next Genera! Electioy. 
Another possible plan would be for the Imperial Parliamens 
to pass an Act suspending the operation of the Imperial 
Actsconferring representative government in Cape Colony in 
respect. of certain scheduled districts, and placing those 
districts for a definite term, say eight vears, under the direc 
government and administration of the High Commissioner. 
The effect of such legislation would be, as it were, to lift 
the districts euilty of direct and active dislovalty out of 
the Colony, and to place them for the time in the Position 
of the Orange Colony or the Transvaal. Of eourse, such 
action would be bitterly opposed here, but we believe that 
iW the Government only faced the matter courageously, 
they could obtain the necessary Parliamentary sanction, 
In order to preserve Parliamentary self-government in the 
greater part of the ¢ ‘olony, it would be perfectly legitimate 
to reduce the area of its application, and to punish, by the 
withdrawal of representative rights, those districts which 
had taken advantage of the difficulties of the Empire and 
had endeavoured to the best of their ability to brine that 
Empire to ruin. Ina word, it seems to us that the true 
policy is to maintain self-government at the Cape as a 
whole, but to deprive the cisloval districts for the time of 
the right of sharing in the covernment of those who have 
remained loyal. 

In regard to the rumours of negotiations for peace, we 
have only one thing to say. The only possible terms that 
can be offered to the Boers are that they should surrender, 

should lav down their rifles and vive up fighting. They 
know perfectly well that if they do so, they will he treated 
with fairness and consideration. They may pretend for 
platform purposes that we are cruel and vindictive, but 
they are really well aware that there is not the slightest 
fear of our maltreating them either in the present or the 
future. They know that at first we shall administer the 
country with the justice and moderation which are the uni- 
versal rule of the Empire, and that as seon as the requisite 
conditions against misuse are fulfilled, the whole of South 
Africa will be endowed with those free institutions whieh 
prevail in all portions of the Empire settled by inen of 
Kuropean stock. No terms are necessary to secure these 
things. ‘They will follow as a matter of course upon the 
Boers laving down their arms. But it may be asked —If 
that is so, why should they not be expressed as terms of 
peacey ‘The answer is simple. Hf specitic terms and 
conditions of peace are made with the Boers, those terms 
and conditions could, and almost certaiuly would, be 
twisted by the ingenuity of the Boers into a hundred 
different shapes, and represented as pledges in_ regard 
to matters which were never intended. Specific and 
political terms of peace would be only too likely to 
prove dragon's teeth. from which would arise in’ the 
future crops of armed men. We had far better put otf 
peace for another six months than secure at once a peace 
which will be burdened with future sources of discord. 
But though we would make no political terms and give ne 
political pledges, but would insist that the Boers must 
trust to the general character of the Empire, we would 
willingly grant personal terms to the leaders and their 
followers Anything may and should be done to save the 
face” of the present combatants and to make their surrender 
easy. Here. as in so many cases in this war, the example 
of America helps us. The North made no politieal terms 
with the South, and insisted on an unconditional stoppage 
of the war. But at the same time Grant, by the military 
terms he made with Lee's army, rendered it easy fori race 
of proud though beaten men to lay down their arms. We 
wowld follow the American example in both particulars, 
with the certain behef that it will make for a lasting 
peace. Again, in regard to amnesty, when once the Boers 
have stopped shooting, and given up the war, we would be 
as generous as were the Americans. They did not bind 
themselves to grant a general amnesty, but thev granted 
it all the same. We would do the same. 
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It will be said, no doubt, that this non possminus attitude | 
will greatly prolong the war, and we shall be asked how | 
pi propose to put an end to the war supposing the Boers, 
as is of course ssible, declare that they will not surrender 
except @ definite and formal treaty ol peace Is negotiated. 
Our answer is one which we have given before. We would 
yoclaim a fixed date, and announce that if so many days 
after that date the owners of harms and tand cid not 
appear to claim their land at certain specified centres in 
‘th district. and then did not proceed to take possession 
subject. of course, 


of'end occupy aid remain on the Jand 
to any insurmountable physical obstacle to taking such 
a course—the land in question should be deciared to 
be derelict and to have become through want of any 
claimant the property ef the State. Amy nan who 
claimed his land und occupied it would be ussumed to 
have accepted citizenship im the British Empire, and if he 
took up arms again would be guilty of rebellion. As lone, 
however, as he remained a peaceful citizen, and committed 
yo offence, he would be liable to no interference. ‘That 
euch action would end the war we do not doubt. A) few 
landless nen might still keep the field, but they would 
rapidly dwindle, and before long they, too, would probably 
be elad to lay down their arms. 





' described as comme from the desert. 


THE FUTURE CAPITAL OF CHINA. 

HE indemnity is the immediate question between 
Kurope and China, but the question which governs 

the future is the choice of a capital. The Powers naturally 
enough are exceedingly anxious that as soon as the inter- 
national army departs the Chinese Court should again | 
take up its abode in Pekin. That is for foreigners the 
ideal capital. The diplomatists are accustomed to go there, 
they think now the Legations are fortified that they will 
he safe there, and they have even arranged for the protec- 
tion of the road. With an audacity which would be comic | 
if the issues were not so serious, they have stipulated for | 
the razing of the ‘Taku Forts, which threaten the entrance 
of Europeans from the sei; they have acquired a right to 
varrison Tientsin, Which is the half-way house between the 
seaand the capital; on the remaining half of the road 
they are to put up forts: and at the end of their route | 
Pekin itself is to be dominated by what will be practically | 
a group of fortresses garrisoned by at least two thousand | 
Kiropean soldiers. lt would not he impossible in wu creat | 
emergency to imitate the poliey of Pizarro and arrest the 
Emperor in his own pilice as a guarantee for the good 
behaviour of his subjects. A motor track is, in fact, laid 
down to make the path of tuvaders smooth. Even Japan | 
is helped by these arrangements, while Russia, though she | 
does not need them, being able to advance by lind, would 
tind them useful for an aitack from Port Arthur, and 
desires the return of the Court to shorten her march trom 
Mukden. When the Court is again lodged in the For- 
hidden City the diplomatists will be able to summon 
reinforcements at will, and quarrel, and intrigue, and 
bully, and coax as comfortably as they do in’ Con- 
stantinople. They consequently assume in all negotiations 
that the Court is about to return. They have not, we fancy, 
ventured to make the return an absolute condition of 
peace, because that would be too unjust. and might even 
constitute a dangerous precedent: but they have, we do 
not doubt, informed Prince Ching and the other negotiators | 
of their expectations, and have applied pretty sharp 
the modern and very smooth equivalent for 





“pressure si 
menace—to secure their realisation. 

We greatly doubt if they will secure it. They have in 
their favour, no doubt, the strong influence of habit, the 
reluctanee of the Manchu Princes to abandon their 
pleasant palaces, and the discomposure of the Court at 
their novel, and perhaps raw, surroundings in Sian, where, 
we take it, though the accounts are vague, the generals 
manage to coerce the courtiers. Still, Chinamen are by 
no means fools, and all the reasons which can appeal to 
men of sense are opposed to the return of the Court. 
Once installed in Pekin under the new conditions, they will 
be hostayes for the Empire in the hands of the foreigner. | 
They will not be able to surround themselves with new 
troops, for that would produce first remonstrance, and 
then threats. They will not be able to arm the people, for 
the Ambassadors will ask them against whom such multi- 
tudes are arming. The Ambassadors in their new security, 








| of defence. 


and under the coercion of home demands for trade privi- 
leges, will press the Court harder than ever, and the 
Emperor can hardly fly again, for he will be watched and 
pursued. ‘he rulers of China, unless the Court can set 
the Powers permanently by the ears, will, in fact, lose 
their freedom, and with it the deeply rooted respect which 
so far has survived even this disastrous war. The Chinese 
watch foreign aggressions with attentive hostility, or there 
could have been no * Boxer” uprising, and will never 
tolerate rulers who as agamst the foreigner have no means 
of defence. 

it is dificult for us to believe that Chinese statesmen, 
Who are at least swift to perceive their own points of 
streneth and weakness. will not foresee these results of a 
return to Pekin: and if they foresee them, why should 
they go back > The Powers cannot make them any more 
than they could make them execute guilty Princes; and, 
short of external coercion, where is the inducement ¥ It 
used to be said that, beiny Manchus, they liked to be near 
Manchuria: but that reason, which was formerly valid, 
has now been removed by events. They have Jost Man- 
churia, and with it most of thetr power of controlling the 


| desert tribes who used to be described as their second line 


They have emploved no great bodies of 
cavalry in this war, nor any troops who could fairly be 
They did not 
retreat to Mukden, but to Sian: and them new project, if 
rightly reported. is not to establish a new capital to the 
north-west, as Wien Lung might have been tempted to do, 
but to seek one in Honan on the upper waters ot the 
Hoang-ho, in the very centre of China. Lf they create a 
new Army, as they must if cnly to strengthen their 
internal position, it will be an Army like that of Japan, 
not an Army like that of Timour. ‘Then it is said that they 
must return to Pekin because them direct authority is 
stronvest in Northern China, Southern China beine to them 
what tidia is to us, or, more exactly, what Southern India 
was to the Moguls, that is, a loosely ruled dependency. 
The effect of the present war, however, has been to 
diminish their authority in North China, and to compel 
them to rely more and more upon the Vicerovs of the 
Centre and South, whom, again, they will in future desire 
to choose more carefully, and rule with a stricter hand. 
The idea current in Europe that these Vicerovs might be 
made independent can hardly have escaped Sian, and the 


| Manchus, who are both experienced and astute, will 


assuredly see that the closer they are to such great 
siutraps the more their own, and nominally supreme, 
authority will be increased. The old policy, in’ short, 
has heen shown by the war to be a failure, and unless the 
voverning class is hopelessly incompetent. a new one is 
sure to be adopted. That new one demands a new 
capital either in the Centre, say the chief town of Honan, 
to which Chinese rumour now points, or some city further 
to the South. 

But. we shall be told, the nevotiators have ceclared all 
along that the Emperor intended to return as soon as the 
foreigners departed. That is true, but what has that to 
do with the matter + 
counters Ina great game. and clearly the best argument 
they can find to hasten the departure of the foreign 
troops is to say that until they have departed the 
Court cannot return. Now that the troops are departing 
the Court does not return. The Empress is feeble, the 
astrologers are hostile, repairs must be carried out in 
Pekin,—anything will do for an excuse till the read is 
finally clear, but when it is clear we think we shall hear 
that. Pekin having been desecrated, and the war havine 
revealed its weakness, the learned lave decided that it is 


Chinese nevotiators use promises as 


no longera “fortunate” residence, and that a neweapital for 
China has been selected, probably in tionan. The Powers 
can hardly threaten an invasion because an Hmperor 
moves his house, and the reluctance of diplomatists te 
follow him will soon be overcome. There wre plenty of 
aspirants who will face the personal danger, even if it 
were a great one, and any city in which the Chinese 
Court abides must be interesting, and is pretty sure to be 
as healthy as Pekin. It will be more difficult, it is true, 
to summon armies to their relief, but if we may judge fron 
the results of the present expedition, that dithealty will 
not he entirely without its compensations. Europe has 
not prospered so greatly im its first common exterprise as 
to wish for an opportunity of renewing it every five years. 
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Europe is often cynical, but to order the Chinese Court to 
reside at Pekin will be something more than cynical,—a 
stroke of tyranny at once oppressive and mean. 





WAR OFFICE RECONSTRUCTION. 


VERY one is agreed that the recommendations of Mr. 
Dawkins’s Committee are sound in themselves, and 
that the Report shows that the need for reconstruction at the 
War Office is imperative. To speak plainly, the Report and 
the minutes of evidence disclose a condition of things at the 
War Office which makes one wonder, not why things do not 
oftener go wrong at the centre of our Army administration, 
but why they go at all. A bank, a newspaper, or a shop 
managed on such principles must have collapsed long ago. 
In truth, the condition of the War Office resembles nothing 
so much as that of a great household of which the head died 
or became a lunatic many years ago. Since then a body of 
perfectly upright, and in themselves capable, servants have 
been “running ” the house by themselves, with the help of a 
representative from the family solicitor. But as there has 
been no real head and no clear and definite will imposed from 
above, the tendency in every direction is to play for safety, 
to settle as little as possible, to change as little as possible, 
and, above all, to take as little responsibility as possible. 
Whenever the necessity for taking responsibility arises, 
as it must sometimes even in the most minutely regulated 
home or office, every one rushes to take cover and avoid 
the dreaded evil. Those who cannot get complete shelter 
entrench themselves behind barricades of accounts, rules, 
and regulations, and, as far as possible, mitigate the 
burden of responsibility. This is exactly the state of 
things which Mr. Brodrick found at the War Office. 
But it is one thing to point out the evil and to sug- 
gest the true principles of reform, and quite another to 
apply them. The real problem before Mr. Brodrick is 
not whether to adopt the principles of the Report— 
he is in theory quite willing to do that—but how to act 
upon them. No doubt the perfect plan, if we lived in 
Utopia and not in the world as it is, would be to abolish 
the old War Office altogether, and construct a new one 
from the bottom. But, needless to say, that cannot be. The 
most that Mr. Brodrick will be able to do is to repair and 
partially rebuild, and al! the time he will have to remember 
that “ business will be carried on as usual during recon- 
struction.” 

But even though Mr. Brodrick cannot in fact abolish 
the existing War Office and make a new one on the 
principles recommended by the Committee, it is worth 
while to consider what would be the nature of the 
ideal structure could it be carried out, for that sealed 
pattern of perfection laid up in the realms of imagina- 
tion may afford suggestions for practical use. The repairs, 
in a word, may be executed with a view of making them 
harmonise as much as possible with the ideal. Unless we 
are greatly mistaken, the ideal War Office should to a large 
extent be a federation of the army corps organisations 
which are to be located throughout the United Kingdom. 
These army corps ought as far as possible to be autonomous 
on the administrative side. That is, the general in 
command should administer his own army corps himself. 
But, though autonomous as regards internal administra- 
tion, they must be under the absolute control of the 
Secretary of State and his chief military adviser, the 
Commander-in-Chief. All the threads from the six 
army corps must come to London to the War Office, 
and ultimately pass through the Commander-in-Chief 
into the hands of the Secretary of State. The army 
corps are the pieces on the chess-board of the War 
Office, and the central military authority must always 
he watching them, studymg what improvements can be 
made in them, and considering how they can be used to 
the best advantage. The central War Office will know 
nothing and care nothing about the gaiter-buttons, but 
will concern itself with affairs of real moment. But, of 
course, the army corps, though autonomous, would not be 
allowed to go their own way, or to degenerate, or to get 
out of hand. The general commanding an army corps 
would be constantly reporting the exact condition 
of his force to headquarters so that the War Office 
authorities would be able to know the reason why 
if there were sigus of inefficiency. Again, 


any 
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efficiency would be maintained by a close system of ; 
spection from headquarters. The various army corps the t 
is, would be harnessed to do the work of the central W, 
Office, and the man on the box would see that they did it 
But such inspection and control, military and financial 
would not, of course, exhaust the functions of the War 
Office. There would be a large number of matters in 
which a concentration of powers and duties would obviously 
be needful. For example, in matters of supply it is cleay 
that there would be economy by means of centralisation 
In fact, in matters of supply the War Office would 
be like the Wholesale Co-operative Society, and the army 
corps would deal with it as do the distributive c0-Operativa 
societies. Again, there would be a necessity for centralisa. 
tion in regard to the Artillery and Engineers. Again, re. 
cruiting, like the supply of horses and ammunition and 
other war material, must to a great extent be centralised 
Lastly, there must be at the central War Office a depart. 
ment or departments to deal with the Indian War Office 
and with the troops abroad in other oversea garrisons. 
As we have said, we do not suppose that Mr. Brodrick 
will be able to carry out any drastic scheme of this 
kind. But when he has got his army corps organisation 
—ie., his partially autonomous, or rather self-con- 
tained, commands—he should, it seems to us, set to 
work to distribute powers now exercised in London 
among the army corps. He and the men he inspires 
should be perpetually pressing home the question 
— “Why cannot this be done at Aldershot, or in Scot. 
land, or im Treland, as well as here?” In truth, he 
should not rest till he has pushed off and on to the various 
army corps everything that can be properly done by them, 
He will then find that the War Office is left with 
its true and legitimate functions. In fact, the army corps 
must be to the central War Office what the regiments are 
to the army corps. In this way we should no doubt get 
less uniformity in the Army, but we should get also 
greater efficiency. There would be a wholesome rivalry 
and competition among the army corps, and the War 
Office would be able to use a high efficiency obtained in 
one army corps to raise and improve the others. There is 
no better answer to excuses for not being up to the mark 
than—* You say it is impossible, but how, then, is it done 
without any fuss or difficulty in such-and-such a com- 
mand?” No doubt it will be said that if too much 
autonomy is allowed there may be cases of great wasteful. 
ness every now and then, because soldiers are such bad 
economists, and do not trouble about expenditure. We 
do not agree. If generals are given a certain amount of 
real financial responsibility, and made to understand that 
successful financial management is one of the things 
which go to the building up of a man’s career, in nine 
cases out of ten the generals will exhibit) sound financial 
qualities. After all, economic ideas are not a monopoly of 
any one class of men, and can be cultivated in soldiers as 
well as in civilians. When it pays a general to make the 
administration of his army corps both economicai and 
efficient he will study economy,—as did Lord Kitchener. 


If we turn to the summary of recommendations made 
by Mr. Dawkins’s Committee, we shall see that the most 
important of them, in the end, turn on decentralisation, 
or, as we should prefer to say, localisation. That is, they 
can be best appled under a system in which the army 
corps are self-contained, but federated in a central War 


Office with controllmg, supervising, and — inspecting 
functions. Take the first three recommendations. They 
are :-—— 


“ (1) To abolish the present system of ruling the Army 

by minute regulations—both military and financial 

-and by elaborate reports, which conduce to 
centralisation and to excessive correspondence 


(2) To simplify all such regulations as cannot be dis- 
pensed with. 
(3) To create a system of supervision by means of 


effective inspection which should secure efficiency 
without destroying responsibility, and would sub- 
ject the value received for public expenditure to @ 
practical test.” 
Clearly the way to carry out these proposals is to localise 
responsibility, and then to see that the local bodies do the 
work they are “ harnessed” to do. 
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Before we leave the subject of the Committee's Re- 
port we must say a word on two special recommenda- 
tions. The first of these concerns the proposal “To 
establish a ‘ War 0 )ffice Board’ on a permanent basis, with 
clearly defined duties and powers, which, acting under the 
authority of the Secretary of State, and without im any 
way detracting from the individual responsibilities of the 
(ommander-in-Chief and of the Military Heads ot 
Departments, would contro] and supervise the business 
of the War Office as a whole.” We entirely agree with 
the reeommendation. Such a Board will bring the central 
administration to a focus, and should save much corre- 
spondence, and its attendant friction and waste of time. 


The Board, in truth, should as nearly as possible be | 
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what is to become of us all.” A dozen explanations are 
offered, but none of them meet the case fully. It is said 
constantly that the question is one of wages; but the 
labourers are not as dense as they are assumed to be, and 
know perfectly well that town rents will eat up anv 
addition to the week's wage that they are likely 
to get. Then the journalists talk of the badness 
of cottages, which no doubt in some places are bad 
enough; but the movement goes on just as rapidly on 
the great estates where the cottages are satisfactory 
dwelling places. Just read this statement, published 
by Mr. Haggard on Monday in the Express, about Lord 
Lansdowne’s Wiltshire property :— 

“Among the many gentlemen’ whom I met in this district. 


made to resemble the Board of Admiralty in its working. | perhaps the most able and interesting is Mr. Herbert Smith, 


The other recommendation is that 
be relieved from “small stoppages which give rise to 
discontent and misunderstanding.” This is a most 
wise and businesslike proposal. Every business man 
knows—though apparently they do not know it at 
the War Office—that a compulsory stoppage or deduction 
of pay is always regarded by the man from whom 
the money is stopped as a decrease im his wages. 
It is idle to say that he gets benefit from the money 
stopped. If the stoppage is compulsory, he calculates thai 
his pay 18 so much the less. In truth, it would be better 
to proclaim a reduction in pay in regard to compulsory 
stoppages than to pretend the pay is larger than it is. 
What makes the case for stopping the stoppages still 
stronger is that the office work required by them hardly 
makes them pay. The true principle is that the private 
should have his shillnmg a day and ‘ail found and well 
found,” and that anything which he is forced to buy—7.c.. 


does not buy voluntarily—should be paid for by the | 


nation. “If you force me to wear my hair short, you 
ought to pay for having it cut.” That may seem a very 
petty complaint, but it is one which has the sympathy of 
every private soldier. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE PLOUGHMAN. 

W E trust that Mr. Rider Haggard will publish in the 

form of a book the letters, or rather ** Reports on 
the condition of English agriculture” which he is now 
sending to the Daily Express. Whether he will obtain a 
hearing we do not know, it being the fixed opinion of 
Englishmen that a poet, a philosopher, or a novelist can 
know nothing of practical life: but he was bred a iand- 
owner, he has eves such as are given to few, and his letters 
are penetrated with a quite unexpected quality of im- 
partiality. He has surveyed much of Eastern and 
Southern England: has imywired of all manner of 
* practical ” men; and his conclusions are, we regret to 
see—for, after all, agriculture is the basis of all industry 
—decidedly pessimistic, especially upon one point. The 
labourer is deserting the land much faster than the 
statistics show. We compare the population of a rural 
county in 1901 with its population ten vears before, and 
sav the decrease is but small, forgetting that great numbers 
of villagers quit the village without quitting the county, 
and that a particular industry may be abandoned without 
those who practised it wandering far afield. This is what, 
in Mr. Haggard’s judgment, is happening with regard to 
field labour, which we may venture with humility to 
inform townspeople is not an unskilled but a skilled 
description of industry. Just let the citizen try te 
plough, or reap, or grow butter and cheese, and he 
will know. The men who understand the land, and 
ean work on the land, and froin whose toil we get our food, 
driven by some motive which even their employers do 
not profess fully to comprehend, are quitting the land 
indisgust. The voung and strong will not remain —* 1 
would sooner go to penal servitude than work for a 
farmer,” sail one man of thirty-five—and though the old 
remain, they urge their children to adopt other lines of life. 
Any career is juunped at as a refuge from “work on the 
land.” The sons of labourers swarm to London, to the 
country towns, to the pleasaunces of the rich, to the great 
contractors’ gangs, to the railways, even to the mines, to 
anything, in short, in which hand labour is wanted, if only 
itis not the land. On every side experienced landowners, 


land agents, and farmers shake their heads, and say,— 


“Labour is departing ; 


when the old die we cannot see 


t 


| 











the soldier should | agent for Lord Lansdowne and Lord Crewe, and author of a well- 


known and valuable work, ‘The Principles of Landed Estate 
Management.’ He told me.that the labour position is very bad; 
that ‘ we cannot get half enough labour, and what we do get is 
very inferior’ Yet on these estates of fourteen thousand acres 
there is an ample supply of excellent cottages at a low rent—1s. 
to 2s. a week, I believe. Also, there are reading-rooms and 
libraries, and the largest system of allotments in England, 
amounting in all to about six hundred acres, though, with refer- 
ence to them, he added: ‘ Alas! many of these which formerly 
were well cultivated are now going out of cultivation for lack of 
tenants.’ Further, a system of sale of small plots of land to 
labouring men had been tried and failed in the village of Fox- 
ham. He thought, however, that this might he because the 
experiment was not properly managed by the land company who 
purchased the farm from Lord Lansdowne. Mr. Smith said, 
further, that some tarmers are giving up dairying owing to want 
of milkers, and taking to grazing instead—a much less profitable 
business—-adding that when the older labouring men are gone he 
cannot say what will happen. Upon this point he saw no hope 


| unless industrial depression set in and the towns became con- 


cested. Even then he believed that most of those who had 
migrated thither would go upon the rates rather than return to 
the land.” 

Again, it is said that the cause is the “dullness” of the 
country ; but much of that is the opinion of townsmen, who 
fancy that the countryside is a solitude, and have no idea 
of the interest a tarm labourer feels in the drama of life. 
human and animal, around him. Why is the village duller 
for those who labour than the country town? There are 
others who say that only the magic of property can draw 
back the labourer; but though that magic is strong, the 
small farmer retreats from Massachusetts, where he owns 
his own place, almost as fast as the English labourer on 
wages retreats from Sussex or Wiltshire, where land is 
bought in great blocks by men who avowedly do not seek even 
Consol interest on their capital. They want to seat them- 
selves as squires and enjoy country lite, and are willing, if 
they can realise their ideal, to live on other resources. 
North Wiltshire, testities Mr. Haggard, is in the hands of 
such men, who are regarded, he might have added, by old 
proprietors with the most curious mixture of contempt and 
envy. And, finally, it is said that the remedy is small 
holdings of from thirty to sixty acres; but, not to mention 
that the necessary buildings cost more than the fee-simple, 
experience seems {0 prove that the little farmers do not 
stay. They are disappearmg when freeholders everywhere, 
and even when they stay those among them who succeed 
seck assistance in labour which it is yearly becoming more 
difficult to obtain. 

We have «a hope, which we will mention because 
it is a hope, and there is so little that is hopeful in the 
agricultural outlook, that much of this movement is 
temporary, the result of a simultaneous impulse from the 
sudden awakening which our new education, imperfect 
as it is, has undoubtedly produced, and from the vast 
prosperity of the last thirty years, which has doubled 
the national wealth. The labourer sees every one * doing 
well” except himself, hears and reads of the endless 
chances of the towns, and being English, with adventure 
in his blood, decides that. he too will take the risk and see 
what fate has in store when he has shaken off his old 
surroundings. [f may not be anything good, but it will 
hardly be worse than rusting on from twenty to sixty on 
the same wage, perhaps to end, like so many of the old 
men round hun, in the workhouse or dependence on one’s 
children. It is the strength, not the weakness, of the 
rural English which is driving them off the soil, as i 
drives them to sea, to the Army when the Army is in 
movement, and to colonial life. The impulse to depart 
may pass as the emigrating impulse passed, and the 
lower population of the towns, sick of the congestion, of 
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twice-breathed air, and of the struggle that never 
ends, may return, to seek in the country a calmer and 
healthier, if not a happier life. Their betters are doing it 
on all sides, and why net they? If labour on the land 
could be rendered a little more attractive by gratis cottages 


being added to wages, by shops owned in shares by the | 


labourers themselves, by the concession of «more chances in 
the way of foremen’s berths, and, if that be possible, by a 
considerable reduction in the how's of work, which are still 
much longer than in towns, a sufficient back-flow of the less 
ambitious might slowly be established. There is no lack, 


he it observed, of gardeners, who are rural labourers with’ 


better wages, with their minds interested, and with more 
protection against long hours and that exposure to 
weather which makes rheumatism in whole classes an 
expected evil of old age. The country may charm the 
strong-bodied citizen when it has ceased to charm the 
peasant, more especially if, as seems probable, with the 
increase of 
rising to be «a highly paid mechanic. But we have 
little faith in grand plans, in philanthropic experi- 
ments, or in the endless discussion which is now looked 


upon as a cure for every evil. Great social movements, | 


and the flight of the ploughman from the land is one of 
them, go their own way and work out their own cures. 


Necessity finds her path, and it is generally straighter and | 
» ‘ . ton) 


smoother than the one the shrewd counsellor thought he 
had discerned. The writer well remembers to have seen 
the border country of Suffolk and Essex lighted night 
after night with blazing ricks fired as a protest against 
the introduction of threshing-machines. To-day where is 
the labourer who thinks that that form of protest is useful, 
and where, we may add, is the man under fifty who can 
use a flail + 





THE REFORMED PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

FEW vears ago a humble little expertment was set 

on foot by the Bishop of Chester and Major Craufurd 

with the object of testing how far public-houses could be 
improved by being run on lines which should unite phiian- 
thropy and business. It may at once be conceded that 
the combination has not ordinarily been viewed with much 
favour. ‘To make the best of both worlds does not take a 
high place amony counsels of perfection. But in the sense 


in which the words are used of this particular venture | 


they are not open to the objection that they mix ineom- 
patible things. All that they mean is that there are a 
large number of persons who would like to spend money 
for the benefit of others were it not that they have to live 
on the interest of it. The People’s Refreshment-House 
Association was devised to meet the wants of this particular 
class. They desire a return for their money which shall 
be somewhat higher than what is yielded by the ordinary 
trust securities, but they want no more. They are willing 
io have the temptation to make larger profits removed 
from them by assigning the surplus over and above a fixed 
maximum interest to some public object. And being 
interested in the promotion of temperance, and convinced 
that the main obstacle to temperance is the present 
management of public-houses, they chose as this object the 
conversion of them into refreshment-houses. The methods 
adopted, as we have several times explained in these 
columns before, were chiefly three. First of all, only the 
best drink was to be sold. The part that adulteration 
plays in the production of drunkenness has never been 
precisely ascertained, but so far as it plays any part at all 
it was excluded from the houses belonging to the Company. 
Secondly, a much larger choice of food and drink was to be 
provided. The public-house is sometimes a mere drinking 
bar; the refreshment-house was to deserve its name as a 
place in which a man might eat as well as drink, and drink 
to satisfy his thirst instead of to create a fresh one. 
Thirdly, the interest. of the manager was to be enlisted on 
the side of this wider treatment. He was to be paid a 
fixed salary, and in order to make him push the sale of 
non-intoxicants he was to receive a commission on all he 
sold, as well as on all food, and no commission at all on the 
alcoholic drinks consumed. The man who came into one 
of these refreshment-houses would not be pressed to take 
beer or spirits. He might come in to get his dinner or 
supper and find a choice of ready-prepared dishes awaiting 
him, with which, if he liked, he might take water. 





machinery there seems a fair chance of | 


$e 
manager would serve him with whatever food he might 
order, but he would have no motive for pressing hint 

accompany or follow it with beer or spirits. And, finally 
the permanence of these arrangements was secured hy 
| handing over all profits above 5 per cent. to a body 
of trustees, who should hold them for the benefit ot 
the community, not of the Company. The People’s 
| Refreshment-House Association has answered thorough | 
| well. The management of the houses has been excellen; 

| No complaint has ever been made to the Magistrates a 
regard to them; and we may be sure that, standing ag 
they have necessarily done in the midst of public-houses 
conducted on the old plan, this immunity has not been 
‘accorded them except under the compulsion of havine 
nothing to charge them with. A case of drunkenness jy 
a People’s Refreshment-House would have been a text for 
innumerable sermons on the part of every neighbourine 
publican and every neighbouring publican’s customers, 
The financial success has been as complete as the moral and 
social. ‘The fixed interest on the capital has been paid, 
_and there has been a surplus available for the extension of 
the experiment. 

Now it is proposed to repeat the venture on a larger scale; 
and as a preliminary step to form a series of Public-House 
Trust Companies, in the first instance for the county of 
Northumberland, but hereafter for any other counties 
which may care to follow in the same road. For example, 
we are glad to hear that a Surrey Trust is actually in 
process of formation, for Surrey is a county particularly 
well suited for the work of a Trust. Under the present 
system, a public-house license is a valuable monopoly. A 
house which in its unlicensed state may be all but 
worthless becomes a valuable property simply from the 
fact that it, and it alone, has the right of selling beer 
and spirits in tha*® special spot. The object of the Public. 
House Trust is to itercept these profits, and, after paving 
a dividend to the shareholders of 5 per cent., use them 
for the good of the community. The management of the 
/Company’s business aud the distribution of the surplus 

profits will be in different hands. The directors will hand 
Hover what remains after payment of the dividend to a 
Council, partly ev-ofjicio and partly chosen by the directors, 
which will determine to what public objects the surplus 
shall be devoted. The leading features of the Company's 
management of their public-houses are identical with 
those of the People’s Refreshment-House Association. 
The manager will not be a penny the richer for any amount 
of intoxicants that he may succeed in disposing of. He 
will get no commission on the liquor sold, nor will he stand 
any higher in the favour of his employers by reason of 
selling it. But with food and non-intoxicants the ease is 
different. On all he sells of these he does get a commis- 
sion, and the more he sells the more completely 
will he have fulfilled the purpose for which he was placed 
there. He is under every possible inducement, therefore, to 
substitute tea and coffee and mineral waters for beer and 
spirits whenever the customer will allow him todo so. Thus 
whatever influence he may have over his customers—and 
unless publicans are greatly maligned, they have in many 
cases a very great influence—will all go on the side of 
temperance. ‘The more attractive he can make the array 
of dishes on his counter, and the brisker the demand for 
his tea or coffee, the larger will be the profits coming in to 
himself. Alcoholic drinks will be obtainable, but only at the 
desire of the customer, not at the suggestion of the 
publican. His interest will be the other way. By these 
means the Company “ hope to reduce the present excessive 
consumption of alcoholic drinks.” 

In the words just quoted from the prospectus will be 
found the secret of the opposition which the Company 
will encounter at the hands of the most active, and 
probably the largest, section of the Temperance party. 
In order to reduce the excessive consumption ot 
aleoholic drinks the Company deliberately refuse to do 
anything which shall put an end to that consumption. 
On the contrary, men are to be drawn to the new-fashioned 
public-house by superior respectability and decency. They 








are to be encouraged to find in if an opportunity for other 
things besides drinking, and so to learn to drink, when 





The ‘ their eyes, only a more dangerous, because a more insidious, 


they do drink, in moderation. But to say this is, from 
the extreme Temperance standpoint, to condemn any 
scheme that can be suggested. Moderate drinking is, in 
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nkenness. 
4 ya 8 moderate drinking startles no one. 
We are slowly coming to see that from the point of 
view of a Temperance policy there can be no concord 
petween those who hold that, like food or tobacco or tea, 
alcohol is a poison to be shunned, and those who hold that 
it is a ereature to be used or abused. The two start from 
euch different points that they have not a chance of reaching 
the same goal. Accidentally, no doubt, they may desire 
the same things, but if so they will desire them from abso- 
jutely different motives. The one would be content if thes 
could make the working classes as sober iis the upper 
classes. The others would almost prefer seeing the upper 
classes as drunken as a section of the working class it by 
this means they could in the end make them total 
abstainers. Where agreement is Impossible each purty 
must go its own way, and, for our own part, we shall do 
eyervthing in our power to make the Public-House ‘Trust 
the success Which it deserves to be. Tt is in ne ordinary 
or conventional sense that we assert that the nation owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to the pioneers of the scheme, 
the men who founded the People’s Refreshment-House 
Association, and to Lord Grey for the capacity and eneres 
which he has thrown, and is throwing, into this movement. 





SIR WALTER BESANT. 
1’ is not dificult to state the cause of Sir Walter Besant’s 
| shecess as a litterateur, but it is most difficult to assign 





him his place in literature. His hest hooks were not exclu- 
sively his own. He worked on them in collaboration with 
Mr. James Rice, the editor of Once a Week; the method in 
which they assisted one another was carefully kept secret, 
and though the riddle is perhaps not worth solving, we hardly 
know one in literary history that is more perplexing. Judging 
from the books which Sir Walter wrote after the death of his 
friend, we should say that Mr. Rice contributed nearly the 
whole of the eynical humour which gave distinctiveness, if not 
distinction, to ** Ready-Money Mortiboy” and “The Golden 
Butterfly,” but how this peculiar, and to most readers appe- 
tising, flavour was communicated to a large quantity of work 
it is hard even to surmise. There is hardly a lengthy passage, 
unless it be Dick Mortiboy’s novel version of the Ten Com- 
mandments, or his speech to the children of Market Basing, 
which one can say confidently was not written by Sir Walter 
Besant. About the latter we do feel sure :— 

“And then he said, impressively shaking an enormous great 


fist at them—‘And now, my boys and girls, remember this. | 
| tainty. 
You've got to be discontented. | 


Don’t you believe people who tell you to be contented with what 
you've got. That’s all nonsense. 
The world is full cf good things for those who have the courage 
to get up and seize them. Look round in your houses, and see 
what you have: then look round in rich men’s houses—say mine 
and the rector’s—and see what we’ve got. Then be discontented 
with your own position till you’re all rich too.’ Here the rector 
rose, with a very red face. ‘I cannot listen to this, Mr. Morti- 
hoy—I must not listen to it. Youare undoing the Church’s 
teaching.’—‘ I’ve got nothing to do with the Church.’—* You are 
attacking the Church’s Catechism.’—* Does the Catechism teach 
hoys to be contented ° ’—‘ It dors, in explicit terms.’—* Then the 
Catechism is a most immoral book.’ 
solemnly. ‘ Boys and girls, chuck the Catechism into the fire, and 
he discontented.’ Here the rector solemnly left the tent, and 
everybody looked serious.” 

That was never Sir W. Bes:nt’s work; and in one instance, 
that of Dick 


through and through with some essence whieh we should 


himself. a whole character is penetrated 


siy with w sense of ever came out of his 
mind, Diek is a only one in the 
series of “ Besant ” Phillis 
charming enough, is only a fantasy ; yet it is obviously, almost 
painfully, clear that he is the product of two suthors whose 
systems of thought had very little relation to each other. 
There is a Christian and a eriminal in Dick's skin, and 
though a certain inconsequence in his impulses enables 
the reader to tolerate the diversity, he fails, 
when the swift “go” of the story leaves him 
tunity to reflect for a moment, to pronounce the 
diversity “bad art.” A conjunction of that kind has been 


certainty 
ere ation, the 


stories, for Fleming, though 


selde nn 


rave in literature, and of its precise method we can only form | 


a guess, which, though convincing enough to our own minds, 
may not be so to those of others. 


Drunkenness carries its own warn- | his story chapter by chapter, and that Mr. Rice, who was his 


| editor, stretched editorial rights, and with his full permission 





Dick wagged his head | 


long | 


oppor: | 


We think Sir Walter wrote | expressed what we believe was his own sincere conviction. He 


and approval inserted touches which materially modified his 
work, and especially the general impression made by it on the 
reader. Sometimes these touches were very few. Rice, for 
example, never touched up any female character, and conse- 
quently duller or more ordinary women than Besant’s heroines 


ean hardly be conceived. They are always gentle, always 


; sweet, always self-suppressing, but there is beyond those 


qualities nothing in them. They are acquaintances of the 
reader, no more. The editor left whole chapters alone, too; 
for instance, the whole biography, which is rather striking in 
its way, of Mr. Eddrup; but Dick Mortiboy took his fancy, he 
touched him up in every paragraph and page, turning him at 
last into a being whom, with all his defects. as an artistic 
creation it was not in Besant’s powers to conceive. Just 
compare him with Jack Dunkerque, the hero of * The Golden 
Butterfly,” in which story Rice was chiefly interested in Gilead 
P. Beck, in the twin humbues, and in the farcical scene of the 
great dinner to the men who personate the popular authors of 


the country. Diek Mortiboy is interesting throughout, and 


| this without reference to the surroundings which in most of 


the Besant stories constitute the first elements of interest. 
Besant knew the Mauritius, having lived there six years, and 
he knew London, and whenever he can paint either, as in “ My 
Little Girl,” or * Katherine Regina,” or a chapter or two in 
“The Children of Gibeon,” his scene creates a certain feeling 
of admiration, but of genius for anything like figure painting 
he had when working alone no trace. Rice clearly had, 
though he probably had no control, and was conscious he had 
no control, of his own brush. 


Nevertheless, though his literary gifts were not of the first 
class, Sir Walter Besant achieved one almost startling success. 
This was, too, in a story he wrote alone, “ All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,” and it is not difficult to see why. As a novel 
the book is third-rate. The plot is preposterous, most of the 
characters—we except the fraudulent uncle, and Tom Coppin, 
the Salvation Army orator—are lay figures, and some of 
them, for instance the servants of the mighty brewery and 
the two Americans, are ridiculous caricatures, but for all that 
the tale made London subscribe many thousand pounds 
for an untried experiment. The truth was the story appeared 
at a psychological moment. London was in one of its fits of 
remorse for the sufferings of the poor, fits which are frequent 
and help materially to keep up its endless charities, and as it 
happened in this fit there was an unusual element of uncer- 
Everybody with philanthropic instincts was eager to 
“do” something for the poor, but nobody was well assured 
what ought to be done, or could be done in any concrete way. 
At this moment a novelist whose pity was as genuine as their 
own, und who knew London as few men have ever done, told 
them with a voice of authority—for Besant never seemed to 
doubt—that what East and South London wanted was inte!- 
lectual amusement to be obtained amidst pleasant surround- 
ings. His female Haroun-al-Raschid, the brewing girl with 
millions and a nice lover, had discovered that, and built a 
Palace for the kind of school for 
adults, with a thrown in. That would 
remove the darkness from London workmen’s lives, refine their 
tastes, and quicken their intelligences, and fairly enlightened 
persons with fairly good tastes, accustomed to see rooms. 
furniture, and books better than their own, would surely soon 
cease to be poor. Besant never would admit that conditions 
coull be inexorable, or that the simplest remedy for poverty 
may be the Asiatic one, doing without wants. His advice 
was given in pleasant words which everybody could read, 
and through a story which attracted all good women, for 
they would all like to be Angela Marsden, a benevolent 
queen with millions in her pocket, a heart of gold, and u 
magnificent confidence in free giving; and London read, 
subscribed, and built the People’s Palace, the idea of which 
and part of the money came. xecording to Sir E. Currie, from 
he Beaumont trustees, hut the popularity of which was due to 
Sir W. Besant’s book. Tt has, we believe, been useful, though 
it has made no perceptible impressior. on either the misery, or 
the work, or the dense intelligence of the great city. The 
immense popularity of the book was a great triumph for 
the novelist, and he enjoyed it all the more because he had 
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honestly pitied the poor, held that monotony was a grand 
constituent in misery, and believed that no woman ever 
willingly did continuous work for pay. As he lived himself 
| the ordinary life of a fairly successful man. his earnestness 
in his cause was sometimes doubted, but we conceive the 
doubt to have been unreasonable. He was not a deep thinker, 
und though he obviously respected religion, was not possessed 
hy it: but the suffering, the slavery, the painfulness and 
monotony of the lives hampered by poverty, more especially 
umong women, caused in him a glow of sympathy, and a readi- 
ness to act on behalf of the poor which were none the less real 
because his power of action was confined by the conditions of 
his eareer to his use of the pen. He was always in his mind 
contrasting the comfortable with the distressed, and he took 
ihe side of the latter with an energy which, restrained in * All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,” becomes vehement in “The 












































































He had very little genius except for observation, and hardly any 
of his work will live; but it was all sincere and wholesome, and 
some of it was followed by results such as it is not often given 
to genius to produce. He was not a great man in any way, 
hut he had an inspiring benevolence in his nature which 
penetrated and warmed all his literary efforts, so that 
London seems to the present writer—knowing nothing of 
him personally—a little the poorer for his departure. 





SCHOOLGIRL IDEALS. 


fHNHERE is an ariicle in this month's Net/onal Review 

entitled **The Ideals of the American Schoolgirl.” Ti 
seems that a number of girls in New Eneland and the 
Western States have been set to unswer upon paper the 
following questions:—Would you rather be a man or a 
woman—and why? Which man or woman of whom you 
have ever heard would you rather be—~and why 2? Some time 
avo the same questions were asked in England and in 
Germany, but these answers are only alluded to in the paper 
hefore us. Apparently they were exhaustively treated in a 
former number of the Review. We eather, however, that 
while the German girls’ ideal is in strong contrast to the 
American, the answers of the English-speaking children show 
a strong family resemblance on both sides of the Atlantie. 
On the other hand, move English than American girls desire 
to change their sex, the proportion being respectively 15 and 
34 per cent. So far as can he judged from the German 
examination-papers. no German girls desire to change, but in 


were not allowed to answer the question, lest such speculation 
should “unsettle” them. while many of those who were 
allowed to attempt it replied. “Itis wicked to wish to be 
uoman.” 

“A penny for your thoughts” is a reasonable offer which 
in nine eases out of ten is instinctively refused. If the prize 
offered were a certain number of school * marks” instead of 
a penny, we doubt if even then the exaet truth would always 
he obtained. A census of aspirations is not an easy census to 
take, even among those who are still under wuthority. But if 
to these two questions a great number of children replied, aS 
they would be sure to do, not what they actually thought. but 
what they thought they ought to think, it is still possible in a 
eyeat measure to divine their ideals from their answers. We 
may not get the truth about each child, but we shall be able 
to arrive at the fashionable opinion, for schools * think,” as 
Ruskin somewhere says, “by infection.” Judging by the 
statements before us. the little New England girl is strangely 
unromantic. She is an energetic, level-headed young person 
whose ambitions are highly practical. Her favourite heroine 
—the woman she would like to be—is Miss Gould, “ because 
she has more money than any one else,” and, she generally 
adds as an after-thonght. “she always does good with it.” 
Queen Victoria was envied for much the same reason, also 
heeause she “had jewels”: and Harriet Beecher Stowe 
“because many people ali over the world admired her,” and, 
again as an after-thought, “because she freed the slaves.” 
In the same way the Duchess of Marlborough is envied 
‘because she is noble and has a high position, and she can 
help the people.” The name of Mr. Moody, the Revivalist 
preacher, also occurs among the distinguished persons whose 
lot is considered desirable. 


Children of Gibeon,” a book we are quite unable to admire. | 


this instance the statistics are unreliable, as half the children | 


Wealth, prominence, and possibilities of benevolence g 
what these little daughters of the Puritans most ardeniiy 
j long for. Those few among them—bhoth in the Wen 
and the East —who regret that they will never ha 
men. regret it from the same point of view. “T Wish to 
he a man,” says one strong-minded little pergon, * because 
this is x man’s world, and I want my share of it,” Another 
complains that “men are stronger, and make more money” 
Again, we hear that u man’s lot is preferable because “ mon 
do regular work they is paid for.” ov ~ they get work quickliey 
ind more wages,” or “they have better chances of being known 
and being somebody.” Those who are contented with theip 
fate maintain that their sex will in no way hinder them froin 
taking prominent, or at least very active, parts in the world, 
school-teaching, preaching to the heathen, nursing, and 
inedicine being among their favourite professions. Besides 
they frankly admire, and aspire to practise, all the distinctive 
virtues of their sex. Women are declared to have more patience, 
more “sense,” more religion, than men, besides the smalley 
attractions of not swearing nor spitting, habits strongly 
deprecated by the American schoolgirl. The children from 
the Western States, while in most of their answers they 
resemble their New England sisters, are in some ways more 
human and attractive. Among all the New England children 
there is only one who mentions maternal duties, while 
“mother” is among the four favourite heroines of the 
Indiana scholars, and is chosen for all sorts of affectionate 
reasons. Some of the other ideals are real heroines of 
romance quite wmadorned by opulence, such as * Joana Bark” 
| (Joan of Arc), for instance. The fact that the teaching inthe 
West is largely oral accounts for the very odd spelling of these 
little writers. 

The most amusing of the answers quoted in the magazine 
come from small philosophers who are impressed hy the 
vanity of discussing the impossible. “I am satisfied 
with the way I am, and it would make no difference 
if I wasn't,” we read; and one resigned but energetic girl 
vould rather be a woman because she cannot be anything else, 
adding “I mean to be as good as a man, any way.” Some 
are unable to make sure of their own minds: * A. man makes 
2» lot of money, but a woman has more goodness,” says one of 
the uncertain; and again, * Girls grow into women. and [ 
must. If girls grew into men there would be better men.” 
This one will not waste her strength in struggling with the 
inevitable, but likes to ease her mind by commenting upon it. 
On the whole, in spite of the little girls who want to he like 
“mother,” and of the one child who is content to become a 
woman in order to stay at home with her * parens,” the impres- 
sion gathered from these papers is one of restless energy and 
desire for activity, benevolent activity if possible, and it 
possible not without an audience. How far does the 
i same spirit prevail in England’ We imagine, though 
less marked, it exists to some extent. Only a few days 
ago, @ propos of the death of Miss Yonge, the present writer 





} 


asked a high-school mistress of some experience what sort 
of heroes and heroines were now delighted in by the girls 
in her school. Book heroes and heroines, she replied, are 
not admired in the way they used to be. Books are read 
for the story, more as boys read them. What the characters 
did, and how they got out of difficulties, are more discussed 
than their merits. Enthusiasm is not the fashion. What do 
your girls look forward to? we asked. The intellectual ones to 
professions, was the reply, especially while they are very young. 
To be a nurse is the ambition of many children most unsuited 
by temperament to tend the sick, but hospital-nursing, as 
they conceive it, combines activity with sentimental philan- 
thropy in a way nothing else does. It is the less * bookish ” 
for whom marriage is the imagined goal, chiefly because they 
are older for their ages than their lesson-loving sisters. 
Certainly the schoolgirl’s ideal has radically changed of 
late. Thirty years ago Ruskin—it we may be permitted the 
expression—idealised what was then their ideal. ‘Queens’ 
Gardens” was first delivered as a lecture to a girls’ school, 
and the portrait of the ideal woman drawn by Ruskin was 
what the best education of the day was designed to reproduce. 
It was a beautiful picture, but it required a background of 
great refinement and wealth. It was never suited to the 
circumstances of middle-class life, and it is one of the few 








ideals which have gone up and not down. Miss Yonge's 
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ae : : . | 
heroines are a modification of the type skilfully adapted so as | and with limbs like hairs, can catch and kill the fry of the 


to manage on a small income, but as heroines in the sense of 
admired models they too have had their day. The lady 
in whom Ruskin’s fancy delighted was to be more or less 
secluded: she was not to be hardened by contact with 
the open world. She was to learn in order to enlarge her 
mind, and to know in order to sympathise, * not as if it were 
orcould be in itself an object for her to know.” Ruskin allows 
her to handle—eracefully—all subjects of intellectual interest 


> 


hut one—that one is theology; on that point he laments 


yer ignorance of her essential incompetency “as strange, | 


She is to be the queen who crowns the 


; ears 
miserably strange - 
* Her power 1s for 


wrestlers; “her great function is praise.” 
rule not battle.” 
vether. Nothing could be more unlike this gracious lady 
than the modern middle-class young woman, the outcome of 
a high-school education. Full of energy and burning to 
yeform the world, she is determined to he, what in * Queens’ 
is declared out of her power, “a doer and a dis- 
Open to the hardening influences of the battle of 


Gardens ” 
coverer.” 


subject under—or rather including—heaven with the premier 
rent. Her charm consists in her mental and moral vitality, 


She is to be outside the arena of life alto- | 


smaller fishes. Most of these are like divers, who have to 
provide themselves with air to breathe, and work at double 
speed in addition. 

If a group of whirligig beetles is disturbed. the whole 
party will dive like dabehicks, risine to the surface 
again when they feel the need for breathing-air again. 
The diving-bell spiders, which do not often frequent 
the main Thames stream, though they are 
found in the ditches near it, gather air to use just as a 
soldier might draw water and dispose it about his person in 
water-bottles. They do this in two ways, one of which is 
characteristic of many of the creatures which live both in and 
out of the water as the spider does, The tail of the spider is 
covered with black velvety hair. Putting its tail ont of the water, 
it collects much air in the interstices of the velvet. It then 
descends, when all this air, drawn down beneath the surface, 
collects into a single }ubble, covering its tail and breathing 
holes like a coat of quicksilver. This supply the spider uses up 


commonly 


| when at work below, until it dwindles toa single speck, when it 
life, and heedless of Ruskin’s warning, she will discuss any | 


pe ~ 2 2 » | 
her brightness of mind, and her desire for the welfare of her 


neighbours. Healthy as it may be, her mental complexion 
has not the delicacy of her mother’s, but is weather-beaten 
from the constant exposure inseparable from free indulgence 
in intellectual games and exercises. Which of these two 
ideals is likely to produce the more attractive woman there 
can be no doubt. Which will produce the more useful 
member of a world in which there is more than enough work 
for both sexes is a different question, and one about which we 
think there can be no doubt either. 





INSECTS OF THE THAMES. 


F geo the last, and perhaps the most pleasing, book 
i written by the late Rey. J. G. Wood was a work called 


| entangled. 
| air employed 
| the 


once more ascends and collects a fresh store. The writer 
has seen one of these spiders spin so many webs across the 
stems of water plants in a limited space that not only the 
sinall water-shrimps and larvie, but even a young fish were 
The other and more artistic means of gathering 
bubble on 
The 


some 


by the spider is to eatch a 
surface and down below with _ it. 
bubble is then let go into a bell under 
plant, into which many other bubbles have been drawn. 
In this diving-bell the eggs are laid and the young hatched. 
under the constant watch of the old spider. Few people care 
to take the trouble to gaze for any time into a shallow still 
piece of water, in which the bottom is plainly discernible, and 
a crop of water-weeds makes a wall on either side of some 
If they do find some such spot near the 


swim 
woven 


central “* well.” 


Thames banks or in a shallow backwater, they may see after 


«The Brook and its Banks,” the result of many years spent on | 


the Werwell and other Thames tributaries. He gave what is still 
the most readable account of the commoner water insects of 
our rivers, 2nd of many which wre neither common nor often 
described. But except among the select few, generally either 
enthusiastic boys or London mechanies of an inquiring mind, 
who keep fresh-water aquariums and replenish them froin 
ponds and brooks at “ week-ends.” few persons outside * the 
fancy” either see or know much of the water insects, or are 
aware, When floating on a summer day under the willows in a 
Thames backwater, of the near presence of thousands of aquiti¢ 
creatures, swift, carnivorous, and pursuing, or feeding greedily 
outhe plants in the water garden that floats below the boat. cr 
weaving nests, tending eges, or undergoing the most astonish- 
ing transitions of form and activity, on or below the surface. 
Many of them are perhaps better equipped for encountering 
all the chances of existence than any other creatures. They 
can swim, dive, and run below water, live on dry land, or fly 
in the air, and many are so hardy as to be almost proof 
avainst any degree of cold. The great carnivorous water-beetle, 
the dytiseus, after catching and eating other creatures all day, 
with two-minute intervals to come up, poke the tips of its wings 
out of the water and jam some air against its spiracles, before 
descending once more to its subaqueous hunting-grounds, 
will rise by night from the surface of the Thames, lift again 
those horny wing-cases, unfold a broad and heautifal pair of 
gauzy wings, and whirl off on a visit of love and adventure to 
some distant pond, on to which it descends like a bullet from 
the air above. When people are sitting in a greenhouse at 
night with no lamp lighted, talking or smoking, they some- 
times heara smash as if a pebble had 
glass from above. It is a dytiseus 
pound eyes have mistaken the shine of the glass in the 
moonlight for the gleam of a pond. At night some of 
the whirligig beetles, the shiny bean-like creatures seen 
whirling in incessant eorners by the bank, 
make a qnite audible and almost musical sound upon the 
water. The activity of many of the water insects is astonishing. 
Besides keeping in almost incessant motion, those which spend 
most of their time below water have generally to come up 
constantly to breathe. Such are the water-bugs, water- 
scorpions, 2nd stick insects, which, though slender as rushes, 


beetle, whose com- 


circles in 


been dropped on the | 








a few minutes much that is new and suggestive of stranve 
activities. Everything will be quiet and motionless at first, 
for water beasts are very suspicious of movement above thei, 
and all sham dead, or lie quite still, and ave strangely in- 
visible. On the other hand, they have none of the power of 
remaining motionless for half-an-hour like Jand animals. 
Soon what look like sticks, but are caddis larvwe, begin to 
creep on the bottom. Then more brown objects, larvie of 
dvagon-flies and water-heetles, detach themselves from the 
stems of the plants and cruise up and down seeking what 
they may devour, Other creatures feeding and swimming 
among or beneath the plants crawl out on to the upper 
surface, and the water-beetles come up to breathe, or to play 
upon the surface. One of the largest of these is a very fine 
black beetle, a vegetable-feeding creature. It is most interest- 
ing to see two of them—they generally live in pairs—browsing 
on one of the fern-like plants of the Thames. This plant has 
leaves like fern blades, each having in turn its own small 
spikelets. The big beetles work along the leaf like a cow in 
a ecabbage yard, biting off, chewing, and swallowing each in 
succession, und leaving the stem perfectly bare. Sometimes 
it looks as if the two beetles were eating for a match, like the 
beet-eating contests held in country public-houses, in which the 
winner once boasted that he won easily “afore he came to 
vinegar.” 

The number of carnivorous creatures found in the water 
seems out of all proportion to the usual order of Nature. 
But this is perhaps because the minute, almost invisible, 
creatures of which the rivers and ponds are full, and which 
are the main food of the smaller water carnivora, live 
mainly on decaying vegetable substance, which is practically 
converted and condensed into microseopical animals before 
these become in turn the food of others. It is as if all trees 
and grass on land were first eaten by locusts or white 
ants, and the locusts and white ants were then eaten by semi- 
carnivorous cows and sheep, which were in turn eaten 
by true carnivora. The both when living 
and decaying, are eaten by the entomostraca, the entomo- 
straca are eaten by the larvie of insects, the perfect 
insects are eaten by the fish, and the fish are eaten by men, 
otters, and birds. Thus we eat the products of the water 
plants at four removes in a fish; while we eat that of the 
turnips only in the secondary form, beef or 


water-weeds, 


2rass or 


mutton, 
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Flesh-eating insects are fairly common on land: wasps 
will actually raid a butcher's shop, and carry off little 
red bits of meat. hesides killing and eating flies, spiders, and 
Jarvee. Dragon-tlies ave the hawks of the insect world, and 
slay and devour wholesale, when in the airas well as when 
they are larves on the water, though few persons actually 
witness their attacks on other creatures, owing to the swift- 
of their flight. Some centipedes will attael: other 
creatures with the An encounter 
hetween one of the smaller eentipedes and a worm is like a 
fight between a ferret and a snake, so frantie is the writhing 
the hold the hard 


ness 


ferocity of a bulldog. 


determined which 


of the worm, so 
and shiny centipede maintains with its hooked jaws. But 
the ferocity and destroying appetite of some of the water 


creatures would be appalling were it not for their small 
size. The desire of killing and devouring appears in the 
most unexpected quarters, among creatures which no one 
would suspect of such intentions. There are two kinds of 
water-snail found in the Thames, creatures of ancient date 
and most innocent appearance. Both of them existed exactly 
us they apyear to-day in the prehistoric rivers which flowed 
across England at periods of such remote antiquity that the 
English Channel did not vet exist,anda river flowing through 
Hampshire probably emptied its waters into what is now the 


Desert of the Sahara. One of these snails is a vegetable 
feeder. It is found living on water plants, the snail being 


of all sizes. from that of « mustard seed to a walnut. The 
other will feed not only on dead animal substances, but on 
living creatures, and is equipped with sharp teeth, which work 
like asaw. One of these kept in an aquarium fastened on to 
and slowly devoured a smal! frog confined in the same vessel. 
The large dytiscus beetle is the great enemy of small fish. 
If the salmon is ever restored to the Thames these creatures 
will be among the worst enemy of the fry, though in swift 
Juckland states that 


rivers they are not plentiful. Prank 
hundred thousand 


Hollymount Pond they killed 
One of these was put into a bowl with a 
hawk 


in two 
young salmon. 
dytiseus beetle, which, “pouncing upon hin like a 
upon an unsuspecting lark. drove its seythe-like horny 
jaws right into the back of the poor little fish. The little 
salmon, a plucky fellow, fought hard for his life. and swam 
round and round, up and down, hither and thither, trying to 
escape from this terrible murderer; but it was no use, he 
could not free himself from his grip; and while the poor little 
wretch was giving the last few flutterings of his tail, the 
vater-beetle proceeded coolly to peck out his left eye, and to 


devour it at once.” 





THE EDITOR. 
es 
THE ARMY AND THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 
TO THE EDIron or THE ‘ raTonr.”} 

Sirn—li would be absurd to the of 
the British Army now operating in South Africa as the 
fight - loving warriors who disembarked 
eighteen months ago. They hi: 
of eagerness and enthusiasm. and are now in that dogged 
~T have vot to see the 
They march and fight 


LETTERS TO 


SPEY 
deseribe members 


here some 


eager 


ive passed through the stages 


frame of mind in which # man 
thine through.” and sees it through. 
us the British Army always has marched and fought, withont 
complaint and with a vast amount of quiet, grim determina- 
“but they 


Sayvs: 





are 


tion. They mean “to see the thing throug 








sick of the veld. sick of the trek. and only revive at the sound | 


of a rifle shot. They ave pinine for home and for peace, as 
only men who have been through a war ean pine for all that is 

\ fortnight ago I would have said that the 
n South Africa wanted peace more than 
aunvthing else. But TP find [ shonld have made a very great 
From Generals down to the humble private, I hear 


pleasant in life. 
British Army | 


mistake 
erumbles and querulous criticisms, Indeed, Dimight deseribe 
the army asa very angry army af this present moment. And al! 
shout the peace proposals too! Thadthought that the very word 
“would nave brought visions of home snd quiet, so 
overwhelm all) considerations poliey ov 
The very opposite is the case. The last 


ai peace 


vividly us to ot 


Imperial interests. 


i 


} ae : os 
CISCTISSLOnN 


| he 


I overheard two mounted infantry privates talking oa Ga 
subject, and the remarks of one of them. I think. put the 
whole matter in a nutshell, ‘Tell me, Bill.” said he, ave 
we beaten the Boers or ‘ave tie Boers licked us¥ [Um d—4q 
if I can find out from them terms. Seems to me when I rag] 
‘em that Botha ’olds the winnin’ ecards.” And that is exacily 
how it has struck the army generally. There is much ty 
criticise about these terms, but abler politicians than mysel/ 
will probably point out the excessive evil of their tendency 
Since we took Pretoria we have been fighting to prove all 
along the Boer line our absolute supremacy. We have }, st 
most valuable lives and have poured out iveasure to this end. 
We get the Boer on his knees, we have nearly finished him, 
and then we coolly offer him terms which are positively wicked 
in their leniency. There should be bet one answer to all pro. 
posals : * Surrender and trust to our magnanimity.” Tt isn 
of the moment that I think when I It is of a 
Were peace concluded on the late Soins 


write thus. 
generation ahead, 
there would be doubtless the snapping of that tension which 
war produces. Louis Botha would embrace Lord Kitchenep 
and De Wet would hang on the neck of General Tucker. 
there would be fétes and balls and banquets and the Britis) 
lion would lie down with the Burgher lamb. There would }ja 
speeches all about conciliation and brotherly love and such 
like; but would the state of things last 
thinking, with most people out here, that it would net. 
Gradually there would be a race estrangement, and the Dutel 


L cannot help 


would begin to murmur iinong themselves: * After all, we 
were not really beaten. We got very good terms and we 
held out for a year and a balf against overwhehnine odds.” 
And then we should have revolt on revolt, ov, at any rate, we 
should not have peace. The most strenuous opponent of the 
terms lately offered or suggested or hinted at ‘for there 


is sure to be a famous quarrel as to whether we 
proposed the terms or Botha) is curiously enough 
the surrendered Boer who has taken some sort of service 
under us. He complains that the terms are an_ invita. 


tion to renewed resistance, and openly declares that if peace 
is concluded on such a basis in twenty years we shall haye 
a bloody rebellion. He is simply aghast at the idea of allow. 
ing the Boers to retain any firearms except shot-cuns and 
revolvers. Having frankly accepted the state of things, he 
naturally wishes to see a permanent peace, and it is his 
opinion (and I have talked to scores of them) that there will 
be no permanent peace on the basis of the terms lately offered 
> 


by us. The truth is that the Boer is now almost exhausted, 


A few more blows quic' and decisively given will bring 
unconditional surrender. Why talk of terms at t! 
period ¥ Let the Boer surrender and then grant him, us a fre 


git. and not asa right aequired by stubborn resistance, every- 


forth 


thine that can make his lifeagreeable, and his future assimila- 


tion to us easy.—I ain, Sir, Ke., ONLOOKER, 

Krooustad, April 27th. 

| We agree with our correspondent. The Army i 
right if it holds, as he tells us it does, that the only way to 
secure a permanent peace is to “see the thing through” and 
accept nothing but surrender pure and simple. That was 
the way in which the North treated the South in the American 
Civil War. and so secured themselves against sny fresh out- 
break of 
hardest and most disagreeable part of the job, but we mst 


quate 


war. The Jast haul on the rope is always the 


hang on grimly in spite of that.—Ep. Spectator. | 








CONTEMPORARY RITUALISM. 
ro tun Epiror or tim “ Sprerator.”’ 
Sir. -T have to thank you for your courtesy in publishing 
my letter in’ reply to your correspondent °°) upeL 
Canon Gore's recent volme, © The Body of | Christ.” 
His) counter-reply ‘is of a kind that To ueain ask you 
for an opportunity. to answer him. His tirst letter— 
somewhat vemarkable production for one who does 


ological 


he seriously misconceived winit 


Wish to raise in vour columns an amatenr th 
that 
the charges against contemporary Ritualism, in connection 


for 


not 
showed 
with the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, really were ; 
closed his lone communication with the suggestion that 


mail has brought out the Parliamentary paper giving the ful ! Canon Gore's hook had shown these charges to he hasel 


H 
particulars of Lord Kitchener's negotiations with General 
ms Waxed angry over the reading of it. 


Botha, and the army ! 


His second letter is only an additional proot either of hig 


unwillingness, or of his incapacity, to realise the extreme 
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gravity of these allegations. Charges of the kind which ] 
made in my previous letter—and which any one who is r ally 
acquainted with the facts could at any time substantiate— 
are not to be met by such a tone as that which your corre- 
spondent adopts. He does not attempt any denial of these 
charges; but he endeavours to take refuge in mistimed levity 
about “a conveniently broad * Aunt Sally,” and in a plea 
that he cannot understand them on the ground of their 
indefiniteness. In connection with this latter excuse, IT will 
only ask your readers to refer back to these charges 
(Spectator, June Ist), and to judge for themselves as to their 
clearness and precision. It is good of * X.” to inform me of 


the need of “discriminating between High Church doctrine, | 


which our formularies allow, and Roman doctrine, which they 
reject.” Whether the observation will give him the appear- 
ance of a serious controversialist may be open to doubt; but 
Imay make his remark the opportunity of reminding your 
readers that the importance of distinguishing between the 
High Churchmen and the Ritualists has been emphasised 
from the first. The Oxford Movement, as « whole, kept 
within the broad stream of genuine Anglican Churchmanship. 
The Ritualistic section represents an overflow. It is with the 
latter only that this prolonged agitation is concerned.— 
Jam, Sir, &e., W. E. Bowen. 

119 Barkston Gardens, Earl's Court, SW. 

[We had intended to print no more letters on this subjeci, 
but we publish a portion of Mr. Bowen's letter because he 
might otherwise feel that he had not been given an oppor- 
tunity to reply to “X.° That portion of his letter which 
breaks new ground, we are, however, obliged to omit. as it 
would only lead to further controversy, and this we desire to 
avoid. —Ep. Spectator. | 





HOUSE. 


“SPECTATOR. 


A DREAM 

[To THR EDITOR OF THE 

Sir,—The account of the “cream house” in the Spectutor of 
June Ist, and its corroboration in your last issue, recall a 
somewhat similar experience which was narrated to me by my 
old friend Dr. W—— (I enclose the real name, &e., for your 
private information. as, though long dead, his survivors might 
not care for publication). Whithy 
Cliffs. discussing apparitions and the like, when T asked him 
“TF you 


We were walking on 


whether he had ever had any vhostly experi nees, 
mean have I ever seen a ghost—no; but T have Le: 
[, naturally. asked for particulars, which, but with reluctance. 


na ehost.” 


he furnished :— 

“Itis now about eight years since my sister and brotier-in- 
law, whom you knew, were living at North M——, about three 
miles from my house at N——-. .\ matter of family business of 
importance was under consideration just; then, and another 
relation was coming that evening to talk it over with them. | 
had much wished to be present, but was unable through infirmity. 
[ had gone to bed as usual, thinking of the matter, but soon fell 
asleep, I dreamt I was at my sister's house, assisting at the dis- 





cussion, and expressing my ideas as to what should be done. When | 
i awoke from the dream, I struck my repeater; it was half-past | 


one, I soon slept again till morning. I should have thought no 


more of my dream, but that my brother-in-law came to me in the | 


vestry next morning after service—it was a feast-day—to thank 
mé for coming over the mght before, and to say that they had 
settled to adopt the course I had advised. I was, very naturally, 
rather taken aback, but thought it better to say nothing just 
then. A level-headed Liverpool merchant of prosaic type was 


not likely to take such a story seriously, and a revelation might | 


have led him to change his plan of action. In fact, | never 
undeceived them, and my sister and he died under the impres- 
sion that I had veally visited them that night. Thinking it 
over afterwards, it occurred to me as strange that neither when 
Tl arrived nor when I departed did they express any particular 
surprise at my appearance. Altogether, it was a very astonishing 
experience, and one that I have never cared to talk about; in 
fact, have never told till to-day.” 

Said 


I naturally suggested “ somnambulism.” the Doctor: 


“You remember the state of hageness to which T had attained 
ubont that time. I was at my maximum dimension, about 
“1 stone, and so helpless that I had to keep a valet, 
sreatly to my dislike, to perform such offices as [ required 
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| the drawing-room for tox 


| “The 


| going upstairs with her 


' sented to remain the night 
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remembered that “ astral bodies” and their “ projection” had 
not then reached the West. ‘ Mahatmas” still lingered in 
the fastnesses of Thibet, 2nd “esoteric Buddhism” was as 
yet undreamt of in our—plhilosophy (?). There is one point 
in which this happeniny differs from most of its kind of which 
[ have heard,—it did serve a definite purpose. The absence of 
* ghost-stories” has always appeared 
Also their rare occurrence, 


any use or purpose in most 
to me one of their weakest points. 
If they involve a mere working of a natural law, how is it that it 
operates so very seldom? Tf, on the other hand, an apparition 
is worked by “occult” er “extra-natural” ageney, to what 
object is it directed? One can hardly imagine superior 
powers or intelligences playing practical jokes,—for that is 
about all that most “apparitions,” * projections,” and the like 
amount to. Dr. W——’s stery is «a notable exception, and 
therefore the more worthy of notice. The fact that his noe- 
turnal visit did actually lead to practical tangible result in 
action appears tome to separate it entirely from the “ruck” 


AN Ley C. M. 


of such stories. —I aim. Sir, 


” 


[To thE EDtron OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir.--A few years ago I met a lady of pertectly reliable 
veracity, who reported the foilowing to me as the experience 
of an intimate personal friend. Miss X. dreamed that she 
was occupying & reom in a strange house; that during the 
night her room was entered by a man who robbed, and 
eventually (she believed) murdered her. Miss X. spoke of the 
dream in the morning to her brother, and it was several days 
before she could shake off the unpleasant impression created. 
Some weeks after, she received an invitation to accompany 
her brother on a visit .o some friends of his in Seotland. 
Thev arrived late in the afternoon, and were weleomed in the 
front hall by theiy friends, servants, Me, bat as they went to 
Miss X. whispered to her brother, 
dream.” After tea the 
visitors were about te } their when Miss 
X. again got hold of her protuer, and said to him: * Before 
we go upstairs, lef me describe again to you the room 
She described it accurately, and on 
that her 
need not 


butler is the man in my 


shown rooms, 


in my dream.” 


he was obliged to own 
description und the tallied exactiy. I 
prolong my letter by relating the objections of Miss X. 
to occupy the reom allotted to her, er the arguinents by 
rl 

The 


was to be mstalled in a room eommunicatine 


rooni 


which her brother overruled them. result was that 


her brother 
by a door with Miss X.s. and on that condition she con- 
When the ladies went up to bed. 


i} vyoung Mr. X. and his friend went into this adjoining hed- 


} room, and there talked and smoked. 


} roon.. 


i he trying to come in by way of yours directly.” 


Miss X. sat in her own 
room, having locked the door which led into the passage. 
After some time. as the young men’s talk died into silence, 
Miss X. heard some one trying the locked door of her 
[Immediately she went through into the next room, 
He has just tried my door; he will 
Miss X. had 


appearance in 


and said to her brother : 


the butler made his 


“Oh. T hee your pardon, gentlemen, 1 did 


just retreated when 
Mr. -X.'s 


not know 


POOL: 
there was any one oecupying this room; [ thought 
T heard a noise.” Mr. X. dismissed his friend, locked his door, 
and went to sleep, and on the following day Miss X. made an 
The imtler was found soon after 
“Tam, Sin &e., 


Rie. O. A. 


exense and returned home. 


to he subjeet to “ homicidal mani 


THE DEATH OF MARSHAL NEY. 

To TH! 

The painter of the picture in the Paris Salon to which 
your correspondent calls attention (Spectutor, June 8th) eives 


~ Spreraror, 


Eprron or rH 


SIR, 


| no context to his quotation, and it is impossible without the con- 


which could not be done by my sister who lived with me. The | 


man had as usual helped me to undress and get to bed, and 
had taken away my clothes and shoes to brush, with which he 
duly returned in the morning. In fact I was physically 
totally incapable of walking one mile, let alone three out and 
dark November night.” I was posed, 


home, espe cially ona 
Tt must he 


and knew not what to say.—neither do I now. 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


iext tosay whether the author of the extract regarded the inci- 
dentas an “outrage.” The bare words are susceptible of a per- 
fectly innocent meaning. It is wel! known, 1 believe, that horses 
have a terror or horror of blood. A horse coming suddeniv 
on » bleeding corpse would be very likely to shy and bolt witi» 
its rider, I shall not believe without verifiable proof that any 
Englishman would be capable of the brutal and dastardly 
outrage imputed by the painter to our nation. For the title 


ot the picture, together with the quotation, is plainly intended 
as an insult to this country. 


It reminds me of the story 
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(related by Lady Jackson, I think) of the answer of a French- | quite aware that the Greek Church, at any rate as ancient 
man to 2 comrade who rebuked him for joining in the cheers | represented by Origen and Clement of Alexandria, took x 
which creeted Wellington in 2 Paris theatre after Waterloo: | more liberal view. But then the doctrines of the Greek 
“How can you cheer the man who always heat us?” asked | Church are almost a negligible consideration in references x 
the indignant patriot. “Ah! but he always beat us like a | the popular “orthodoxy” of Britain, Western Europe, and 
gentleman.” was the chivalrous answer. It may bea question | America. As to Romanism and Calvinism, one (uotation 
whether Wellington might not have saved the life of so} from each of two representative leaders of unimpeachable 
gallant a foe; but there can he no question that he would ; * orthodoxy.” as such, must here suffice. St. Francis Xavier 
have made an example of any countryman of his who com- | writing in 1552 said: “One of the things that, most of 
mitted the outrage imputed in that picture. I observe with- | all, pains and torments these Japanese, is that we teach they, 
out surprise, and with some satisfaction, that the name at the | that the prison of hell is drrevocably shut, so that thera 
foot of the extract is a German one. Ever since Bismarck , is no egress therefrom.” And that comparatively moderata 
shaped the policy of that country, the one aim of Germany ; modern Calvinist, the late Mr. Spurgeon, said, in a sermon 
has been to make bad blood between this country and | preached in 1855: “When the damned jingle the bumine 
France on Yhe one hand. and between ourselves and Russia | irons of their torments, they shall say ‘For ever!’ When 
on the other. And our Press and rulers, irrespective of | they howl, echo cries * For ever !"— 
party. flout Russia and turn the cold shoulder on France: ‘“ For ever” is written on their racks, 
while they endure rebuffs from, and make one-sided agree- “ For ever” on their chains; 
ments with, Germany. When will a British Government ‘ i anal oes 00 ala 
translate into action Lord Salisbury’s wise aphorism, that : nica 
Russophohia is “an antiquated superstition *¥ The case is 
simple if only those who guide public opinion would purge 
their minds of prejudice and use their common-sense. We 
have no territories which Russia needs, and therefore covets. 
India? Russia knows her own interests too well to accept as 
a free gift a territory which would he unprofitable to her. 
Yet she is supposed to be preparing for a war of conquest 
which would strike her power to its centre. If some fifteen 
or twenty thousand untrained farmers and peasants can give 
employment to two hundred and fifty thousand British sol- 
diers with endless supplies behind them, how many Russian 
soldiers would it take to surmount the mountain ranges which 
separate them from India, and then defeat armies, close to 
their supplies, which could overpower the invaders at every 
exit from the mountains ? On the other hand, Germany is the 
only Power with which a working agreement is impossible. 
For we possess two things which she needs and covets,— 
eolonies for her surplus population, and prosperous commerce 
to avert the danger of the revolutionary Socialism which is 
rapidly spreading even in her Army. Ever since her victory | _ a ? : 
over France, with its consequent ruinous armaments, the one | 5!8.—The correspondence in sarge columns on this subject 
aim of German policy has been to undermine our commercial | forcibly recalls some lines of Monckton Milnes (Lord 
supremacy and Colonial Empire. And British policy has Houghton). Perhaps you may think it worth while to recall 
for years been blindly helping her.—I am, Sir, Xe., them to your readers ?— 

Mauc tm MacCo tt. “ Yet it may be that th’ abyss 
Uf the lost is only this, 
‘That for them all things to come 
Are inanimate and dumb, 








Both Xavier and Spurgeon were eminently holy men, byt 
there is abundant Scriptural reason to conclude that they were 
inerror in this matter. We read in the Gospels that in Christ's 
days there were very “orthodox” devils who fully confessed 
His deity and holiness, and yet who remained devils still, 
without love or other righteousness. And just as there was 
then a measure of merely intellectual orthodoxy amongst 
these wicked devils, so in subsequent ages there appears to 
have been a measure of diabolie intellectual heterodoxy 
amongst men and Churches otherwise possessing much 
genuine goodness. I should deeply regret saying, or writing, 
a word caleulated to weaken a belief in a Christian “hell,” 
land in reasonable and just, veforimatory chastisement here. 
latter. The object of my previous letter was precisely the 
contrary. And I venture to believe that the full scope of 
Holy Scripture confirms its conclusions.—I am, Sir, e., 
Clapton Common, NE. WILLIAM TALLACK, 








IS HELL LOSS OF BEING ? 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 





(To THE Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 





Str,—It is surely hardly worth while to notice the falsehood And immortal life they steep 

of the picture referred to in the letter under the above heading {In dishonourable sleep : 

. g . 2 Thile < ie ive 

in the Spectator of June 8th. I have often heard a relative of = we no ens of Plles 1s given 
: BA awanalig — Ne RE o the inheritors of Heaven, 

mine, who had serv ed in the 5th Fusiliers as a subalter n in And then eadinet A014 Gene theese 

the Peninsular War, and who was in the army of occupation | Who are furthest from repose, 

in Paris after Waterloo, speak of the execution of Marshal | And yet onward, onward, press 

a . . . . 1) } reese 

Ney as having been carried out in a way quite unknown to, | ite a godin iy bei 

aniisnihad a: Ra ae enPamaoranthort RUE DOC Or Esmee eae DOL e 

und in fact unexpected by, our army then in Paris, or rather Apprehending, more than seeing.” 


in and about the Bois de Boulogne. Writing now from 
memory of what I heard more than twenty years ago, 
the only intimation this relative, and other officers who 
at the time were with him at breakfast in a café in the 
Luxembourg quarter of Paris, had, was the report in the 
Luxembourg Gardens of a volley of musketry, and on their 
asking what it was they were told it was the execution of 
Marshal Ney. I well remember that so far as the feeling of 
the officers I refer to was concerned, it was only one of 
unanimous regret and respect for the French Marshal as a 
brave enemy, and the very reverse feeling for the Bourbon | 
French Government under which he was executed.—I am, | While ever pointing to that eternal contrast between good and 
Sir, &e., Emeritus, R.A. evil which is of the essence of the everlasting reign of justice ? 
SS Probably no unhappy soul that is lost has one good friend 
HELL AND QUESTIONA BLE ‘6 ORTHODOX oF left z and we Roman Catholies believe that the poss bilities ot 
Phe Sink Seewon Ge Sum “Greceason Purgatory are alinost inexhaustible-—T am, Sir, c.. 
Sir,—lIt is with some surprise that I find myself called upon Treland. WALTER SWEETMAN. 
by “Inquirer,” in the Spectator of June Sth, to give my! | We cannot continue the correspondence on this subject. 
Ep. Spectator. 


The above lines will be found in the last stanza of 
* Requiescat in Pace.”"—I am Sir, &e., H. B. 





MERCY IN HELL. 


{To THE EDITOR OY THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 





Sir—Mercy in hell is one thing, and the possibility of 
repentance in hell another, and a very different thing. May 
not part of the happiness of the blessed be in watching for 
ever the effects of the goodness of God in making eternal 
punishment always less dreadful than absolute annihilation, 





unthority for the statement, in the issue of June Ist, that the 
* Orthodox ” Churches assume that the Scriptural expression | 





“everlasting punishment” implies useless, because unending, | LORD GREY'S SCHEME AND RIFLE CLUBS. 
vengeance. Kor Ll had supposed that this conclusion * goes fo YUE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
without sxying.” Yet I qualified the reference, by speaking | Srr,—About a year and a half ago, during the critical period 


of the South African War and when the Spectator was urging 


of the * Orthodox Churches én general,” and by mentioning 
upon us the importance of making ourselves us u nation as 


the Roman and Talvinistie Churches in particular. I was 
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ccpert in the use of firearms as the Swiss, or the French, or 
the Germans are, some of us in this little Western seaport 
took up the project of establishing a rifle club. We called a 
meeting, which was largely attended, about one hundred 
persons being present, all intending members. The officers 
of the local Volunteer corps were mong the number, and 
were ready in every way to assist Us. A committee Was 
appointed, with instructions to make inquiries with regard to 
the acquirement or use of a range, and in regard to the terms 
on which rifles and ammunition could be obtained. It was 
to report to a future meeting. We communi vated with head- 
quarters, and, as might be expected, a very considerable time— 
gome months, indeed, if T remember right—elapsed hefore we 
vot any reply at all; when we did get one it appeared that 
the outlay in one shape or another would be not inconsider- 
able. The range, too, which was used hy the Volunteers, and 
which was kindly offered us, was not an ideal one for our 
purpose, as it was nearly an hour's walk from the town. 
From one cause or another, at any rate, the project 
fell through. When a second meeting was called, scarcely 
any one attended it, and all further steps towards the 
formation of a rifle club in Largs have been postponed 
sine die. I expect it will be found that there are a great 
many other embryo rifle clubs throughout the country which 
have a similar story to tell. The plain truth undoubtedly is 
that if shooting is ever to become a national pastime among 
us.as it is among the Swiss, its cost to those who engage in it 
must he greatly reduced. But where, it will be asked, are the 
funds to come from by the supply of which such a reduction 
ean be made possible? We know, of course, that it is useless 
tothink of applying to the War Office at present, and local 
rating for such a purpose, in the too apathetic state of public 
feeling, is equally out of the question. There is one direction, 
however, in which we can look not without a gleam of hope. 
A movement has been set on foot among us and is taking 
definite shape, the main object of which is, indeed, the pro- 
motion of temperance, but which, at the same time, if it 
comes to anything, will have as one of its incidental results 
the diversion of vast sums of money annually from private to 
public uses; and on this ground, among others, it seems to 
me that it deserves the cordial support of those whose 
chief concern at present is our national strength and security. 
[ mean, of course, the movement in favour of the introduction 
of the Gothenburg licensing system in the conduct of the 
liquor trafic. We are beginning in Scotland to wake up to 
the folly of continuing year by year, as the sittings of the 
Licensing Courts come round, to hand over the public 
money by thousands and tens of thousands to any chance 
person who may choose to apply for it. Lord Grey's ex- 
perience has aroused the attention of the public. He tells us 
how he applied for a license for a house in the neighbourhood 
of a colliery which belongs to him, how he secured it, and how 
he found, much to his astonishment, next day that he had 
obtained an iIncome-producing property worth about £10,000. 
Those candid and careful investigators, Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell, whose book, now in its ninth edition, has, more than 
anything else, given the Gothenbury movement its recent 
impulse, give us several instances of public-houses worth a 
few hundreds intrinsically, selling for sums varying between 
£20,000 and £30,000, because perhaps they happened to be 
situated in some locality where some great manufacturer or 
shipbuilder had opened, or was about to open, new works or 
new yards. The Clyde Bank district in Glasgow ean show 
many parallel instances. It has sprung into existence largely 
within the last five years, and quite a number of the licenses 
whichhave been bestowed within that periodon lucky applicants 
ave now worth between £10,000 and £20,000 apiece. Under 
the present state of the law and its administration similar 
rreat sums will, of course, be in a like manner dealt with both 
in that and other districts in the near future. With the 
object, in part at any rate, of intercepting some of this 
mighty stream of wrongfully alienated public money, and 
turning it to its legitimate uses, a company has recently been 
formed in Glasgow, known as the Public-House Trast. It 
counts among its promoters many of our best known anid 
worthiest citizens,—among others, Sir John Cuthbertson, 
the Chairman of the School Board, and Professor Smart. 
Professor of Political Economy in Glasgow Univer- 
sity, to whose initiative, indeed, the formation of the 
Company is largely due. The intention of the company is, 











| 





whenever a new license is proposed to be granted, to put in 
an application for it; if it is secured, to conduct the house in 
such a manner as to promote sobriety; and to hand over all 
surplus profits, after deducting reasonable interest on the 
capital invested, to trustees to be used for public purposes. 
A similar company under similarly excellent auspices has 
heen established in Edinburgh to perform the same service 
for the East of Scotland. In some Fifeshire towns the new 
system is actually at work. At the Hill of Beath the mining 
population have taken the matter into their own hands. 
They have established a public-house which is at any rate 
very much better conducted in the interests of temperance 
than the average private public-house, and at the same time 
they are receiving a revenue of about £500 a year, which they 
ave devoting to various useful local objects. It is perhaps at 
present premature even to attempt to guess at the amount of 
the total revenue that would be secured for the whole of 
Scotland, say, by the general adoption of the system. Gothen- 
burg, a city of some hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
receives from its company-controlled public-houses a revenue 


of about £50,000 a year. Ifthe system were extended there 
so as to embrace the sale of beer that revenue would probably 


be doubled, or more than doubled. In 1892 the aggregate 
profit from the retail liquor traffic in Glasgow was estimated 
at £300,000, a very low estimate, as most will think; at any 
rate it must be very much greater now. It is safe, I think, 
to say that the general adoption of the company system would 
bring in for all Scotland a revenue of at least £1.000,000, 
applicable to public purposes, and if it did this there would 
surely be ample resources left. after providing abundant 
counter-attractions to the public-houses in the shape of cafés, 
reading-rooms, and so on, to equip every town and village in 
the country with ranges, rifles, and ammunition —I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Largs. 


- 


[ We heartily endorse our correspondent’s excellent sugges- 
tion. The securing of rifle ranges is one of the objects which 
should be considered by all Public-House Trusts.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE. 





THE QUEEN AS A HINDOO GODDESS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Possibly I have hesitated too long for this com munica- 
tion to be of interest, but not having seen anything of the 
kind recorded in your, or other, columns, I venture to send it 
on the chance of its getting inserted. I am a missionary in 
the largest and most important city of Northern India, and 
my work in connection with the famines of 1897 and 1900 
brought me into close relations with all sections of the com- 
munity. When our beloved Queen-Empress died the whole 
city was deeply impressed, and women in the Zenanas felt 
that the Golden Age for women had passed away. On the 
Friday night preceding the day of the funeral the leading 
members of the influential Kshatri community held a meeting 
to consider what form their Memorial Service should take. 


| They decided that they would procure a large portrait of the 


Queen, carry it as a corpse, followed by thousands, through 
the city to the river Jumna, and there cremate it, 
lavishly paying all the honours dne to a Hindoo goddess. 
Some, however, doubted whether this intended honour would 
be acceptable tothe Commissioner and Deputy-Commissioner, 
and early on Saturday morning, when the sun had scarce 
risen, I was informed that a gentleman wished to see me. He 
entered, followed by a servant bearing a large picture of her 
late Majesty Queen Victoria. He then explained the object 
of the picture, and the resolution of the previous evening, and 
asked me to tell him frankly how in my judgment the two 
authorities above referred to would be likely to regard it. 1 
immediately disclaimed all ability to interpret the views of 
the gentlemen concerned, and offered with considerable hesi- 
tation the poor substitute of my own. With Oriental polite- 
ness he hastened to assure me that it was for that he came. 
I then told him that whilst appreciating to the full the 
honourable motive which underlay the proposal, I could not 
but regard it as an utterly unsuitable way in which to pay 
honour to a Queen who not only in name, but in character 
and profession, was an honour to the Christian faith. The 
idea was abandoned, and in this city at uny vate Queen Vic- 
toria Kaisar-i-Hind was not reckoned amongst the divinities ot 
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the Hindoo Pantheon. She may get there yet when her statue 
arvives, and is placed in the heart of the city, as we hope to 
place it. Nevertheless, I felt ii my duty to try to prevent this 
latest attempt at apotheosis. That it is my only personal 
the if god-making must be my 
excuse for troubling you with this epistle—TI am, Sir, Ke.. 
Baptist Institute. Delhé. SS. THomas 





connection with process 
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LD-HUMOUR. 


H. D. TRAILL AND WOR 
Enron oF 


MR. 


Po Titt rHE “Spectr 


Srr—TI aevree with the whole of Mr. Catov’s interestihe letter 
in the Speetate rot June Sih. with the except ion, if it bean 
exception, that (for reasons given at length in my * Recollee- 
lities of e and of a 


iInconmmensurable of 


wb Sa 


fay 


tee Sti mes 


tions of Mark Pattison”) the aus 


sult seem to me quite 


Stumbling.” p. 143 As Renan says: 


ef sed.) 
i 


de ervandeur a sa miuitrise A part et ne doit point etre com. | 


Mr. Cator's suggestive remark that we 


reminds 


2 dautres.” 
“are tolerant mainly because we only half-helieve ~ 
ue of a talk which LT once had with the lamented H. D. Traill 


] are 


\ i's humour as exemplified in his famous speech 
t—I had almost said agatnsf—" honour.” How would 
ach a movralist as John Mill be affeeted by that speech 2° OF 
replied Traill, “he would understand what the words 
But the tone of the passage would be repugnant to him, 


about Falst: 


COUVSe, 


and he would keep his mind off the subject.” 1s there any 
tinmih in the charge that women are generally Jacking in 
humour’ He shrugeed his shoulders: * There is a great deal 


of truth init: and the simple reason is that they beldeve in 
their édeals than we believe Alas! would 
v/réus, im its modern sense, be entitled to its derivation from 


wore “nm ores, 


, 


SPECTATOER. 


*Chaque ordre | 





[June 15, 190] 





‘ es = 
bigotry and tolerant indifference. Will you allow me 
strongly to protest against such a despairing attitudes 
We want most positively to assert that so far from personal 
| conviction and generous tolerance being incompatible with 
| one another, the two are necessary each to each, “Jt is the 
j mat ural feeling of all of us,” said F. D. Maurice, “that charity 
| is founded on the wncertacuty of truth. T believe it is foundeg 
| on the certainty of truth.”"—I am, Six, &e., 

OSWALD YOUNGHUSBANpD, 
The Méssion College, Gloucester. 





OLD HIGHLAND DAYS. 
[To Tuk Epirorn of THE “SPECTATOR."} 


| Sin,—T am very sorry you think * ungenerous” the sentence, 
ov rather the fragment of 2 sentence, which you quote from 
ny preface to “ Old Highland Days” (Speetator, May 25th), 
and [think it would have been only fair if you had completed 
Alluding to the antagonisin of my father ty 
“in any shape, 
whether in its crude or naked form of anti-religion, or dis. 


the quotation. 
materialism, [ said he fought against it 


enuising its irreligion in the cloak of established ceremony and 
superstition, or sitting smugly in its pew before his eyes.” | 
did not say or imply that established ceremony and supersti. 
tion were always a cloak for irreligious materialism, nor did | 
omit to say that he was equally opposed tothe materialistic spirit 
when he found it in his own ora similar Communion. Surely no 
eandid High Churchman will deny that in many individuals 
the observance of ritual (in his owm case the expression of 
feeling) i for essential 
Noncontormist will 


s a mere cloak 


deep 
materialism; any more than a candid 


spiritual 


deny the essential materialism of many who are regular and 





vir’ Traill seemed to me to use the word “humour” ina 
peculiar sense, and by way of distinction we afterwards talked | 
of * world-humour,” meaning by that term the humour of one | 
who habitually regards human failings as part and parcel of 
human nature. = It of that Scherer 
remarks approvingly: “* I] samuse de Phumanit¢, mais sans 
aumertume.” Let me add that this world-humour gives a 
subtle relish to the novels of Mr. Norris, that Epicurean 
suceessor of Thackeray who, not having Thackeray's bitter- 
ness, has but little of his tonie quality, and who, partly on 


such a humourist 


is 


this account, is less generally popular than he deserves to be. 





Has any other English writer given so frequent and so 

eraceful an expression to the thought that. though none but | 

make a at have to laugh to 

prevent weeping at the ingrained incongruity ef lifey—I am, 

Sir, €&e., LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Hitel Sonnenberg. Enqe lhe rq. 


mock sin,” wise men 


x i ols 


ORI. 


MAITRE LAB 


To THE EpiTer o ITI SPECTATOR.’J 
Sir.—Your excellent article on the reception a rded to 
Maitre Labori recalls the words of Lord Broueham. which I 


will quote :— 


“An advocate by the sacred duty which he owes his client 
knows in the discharge of that oflice but one person in the 


world, that client and none other. To save that client by all 





expedient means, to protect that client at all hazards and costs to 
all others, and among others to himself, is the highest and most 
mquestioned of his duties; and he must not regard the alarm, 


l 

the suffering, the torment, the destruction which he may bring 
upon any other Nay, separating even the duties of a patriot 
from those of an advocate, and casting them, if geed be, to the 


wind, he must go on reckless of the consequences if his fate 
should unhappily be to involve his country in confusion for his 
client’s protection.” 
The allusion to Brougham a comparison in the article 
venders these words more interesting. They show the kind 
of commentary he would have passed on the work of the 
French advoecate.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN W. McLaren. 
134 St. Vincent Street. Glasqow 
Lord Brougham, as usual, overstated and overemphasised 
the principle he desired to lay down, but when put with due 
caution and restraint it undoubtedly the true one.—Ep. 


Spectator 





TOLERANCE AND INDIFFERENTISM 


Yo THE Epi OF THE ‘' SPECTATOR, 
“Ik In th Spe clator of June Stha correspondent uses the | 
phrase “we who are tolerant mainly because we half-believe. | 


tou an endless choice between earnest 





| covered wall opposite my window was 


even zealous participants in the forms of worship customary 

in our Free churches. For your appreciation of my father | 

thank you sincerely.—I am. Sir, &e., 
Hampstead, Howarbp ANnaus KENNEDY. 


’ 


{We publish our correspondent’s letter, but we cannot admit 
that our comment was unjustifiable—Eb. Spectator. | 








THE VIEW FROM RICHMOND HILL. 
{fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
Srr.— While we have all been talking of “a green girdle for 
London” it seems to have stipped our notice that the most 
priceless part of the girdle—the clasp and jewel of the whole 
—is even now being thrown into the melting-pot. Marble Hill 
is upon the point of being laid out as a building estate. With 
it goes in one complete and izreparable ruin the most wonderful 
reach of the river near Loncon, and that view from Richmond 
Hill which has for generations been one of the historic beauties 
of England. I have nothing to say, personaily, against the 
speculator who is doing Ii upon us, who have 
even yet the power of redeeming and handing down this heir 
loom, that the blame will lic. It is so small a matter, and so 


narrow a strip of beauty lies between the perfect illusion of 


this. is 


to-day and the abominable desolation of to-niorrow, that 

needs but one rich man or ten generous ones to deal with it; 
hetter still, since it is chiefly the concern of the many and the 
poor, let the County Council buy at once, and issue fifty 
thousand irredeemable debentures, bearing historic and poetic 


interest only. I should licpe to be among the allottees.- 
I am, Sir, Xe., HENRY NEWBOLYT. 
We gladly endorse Mr. Newboli’s appeal. Tf London lets 


the view from Richmond Hill he ruined she will suffer a los; 
that can never be repaired. Surely there must be citize: 
s both rich enough and public-spirited erough 
Marble Hill. Tf not, could not the City 
Companies band together iid the 
prospect in the Thames Valley ?--Ep. Spectator 


amony Ul to 
step in and save 
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THE ENGLISH 3OCKING-BIRD. 


fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR. 
Sir, When Twas Governor of the County Priscn in Moa- 
mouthshire at Usk some five-and-twenty years ago L had very 
favourable opportunity of watching the starlings. An ivy- 
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preakers and the grind of the treadwheel, besides other 
comical mimicry. The power of imitation of the English 
starling is only exceeded by the hill mynah (Graceulus 
indicus), of which I have a happy recollection in India and 
Burmah. Of this bird there are usually some fine specimens 
to be seen and heard in the insect-house at the Zoological 
(jardens. But to return to Usk, I should like to add an 
interesting fact: the garden inside the walls of the county 
prison was worked by prison labour; a robin attached himself 
to a prisoner employed in potting plants, spending most of 
the day perched upon his shoulder.—I am, Sir, &e., 
BE. S. M. 





RAILROAD ANIMALS. 

[To THE Epiror or THE Specraror."’] 
Sir—in an article entitled as above in the Spectator of 
June Sth attention is drawn to the expectant coyotes on the 
Canadian-Pacifie waiting to see what would be thrown out of 
passing cars for deserving prairie dwellers. This recalls an 
oceurrence that came under my notice some years ago when 
in charge of the Mauritius Government Railways. Trains of 
sugar-canes, loaded in open-sided trucks, were worked over a 
ection of the line from the plantations to the usine centrale 
some miles distant, and the three first miles of the single-line 
railway passed through a forest with trees quite close to the 
rails, up a very steep gradient, and round sharp curves. 
When the first down passenger train from Port Louis had 
passed the crossing station the loaded cane train was de- 
spatehed towards the summit. In the meantime, some monkeys 
in the forest had timed the passage of the descending pas- 
senger train, and had fixed seniinels who signalled to their 
expectant comrades on trees the approach of the cane train. 
As the train went crawling up the incline a troop of monkeys 
sprang upon each waggon, ten forming the train, and threw 
off quite a goodly number of canes, which were gathered up 
1s the train slowly passed onwards. These depredations 
lecame so serious that the planter appointed a watchman to 
patrol this “length,” but the “malgaches” have a super- 
stitious dread of killing a monkey, which they term “di 
monde méme” in Creole. The looting of these trains by 
these marauders was, however, ultimately stopped by other 
means.—I am, Sir, &e., WALTER H. Scort. 
Park Road, East Molesey, Surrey. 








POETRY. 


THE WASTED LIFE. 
THE autumn hours are come—the hours that yield 
Rich harvest in each toiler’s well-tilled field. 
Alas! alas! no seed I sowed in spring 
Now meet and ripe for autumn’s harvesting. 
ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. 








THE SESSION OF THE POETS.—Aveust, 1866, 


Di magni, salaputium disertum !—Car. Lip wut. 


The following stanzas are taken from a poem by the late 
Mr. Robert Buchanan which appeared in the Spectator of 
September Lith, L866. We reprint them as a reminder to 

i readers of how remarkable was the store of wit, imagina- 
n,and poetic foree with which Mr. Buchanan was endowed. | 


I. 

\r the Session of Poets held lately in London, 

The Bard of Freshwater was voted the chair: 

his tresses unbrush’d, and his sbirt-collar undone, 
He loll’d at his ease, like a good-humour’d Bear ; 
Come, boys!” he exclaimed, * we'll be merry together ! 
And lit up his pipe with a smile on his cheek ;— 

While with vye, like a skipper’s, cock’d up at the weather, 
Sat the Vice-Chairman Browning, thinking in Greek. 


W 





Il. 
The company gather’d embraced great and small bards, 
Both strony bards and weak bards, funny and grave, 
it bards and lean bards, little and tall bards, 
Bards who wear whiskers, and others who shave. 


‘ books, men, and things, was the bards’ conversation — 


Some praised Ecce Homo, some deemed it so-so— 
And then there was talk of the state of the nation, 


III. 
Right stately sat Arnold,—his black gown adjusted 
Genteelly, his Rhine wine deliciously iced,— 
With puddingish England serenely disgusted, 
And looking in vain (in the mirror) for “ Geist ;” 
He heark’d to the Chairman, with “ Surely!” and “ Really ?” 
Agbast at oth collar and cutty of clay,— 
Then felt in his pocket, and breath'd again freely, 
On touching the leaves of his own classic play. 


Iv. 
Close at hand, lingered Lytton, whose Icarus-winglets 
Had often betrayed him in regions of rhyme,— 
How glittered the eye underneath his grey ringlets, 
A hunger within it unlessen’d by time! 
Remoter sat Bailey—satirical, surly— 
Who studied the language of Goethe too soon, 
And sang himself hoarse to the stars very early, 
And crack’d a weak voice with too lofty a tune, 
v. 
How name all that wonderful company over ?— 
Prim Patmore, mild Alford,—and Kingsley alsoe ? 
Among the small sparks, who was realler than Lover? 
Among misses, who sweeter than Miss Ingelow ? 
There sat, looking moony, conceited, and narrow, 
Buchanan,—who, finding, when foolish and young, 
Apollo asleep on a coster-girl’s barrow, 
Straight dragged him away to see somebody hung. 
CALIBAN. 








MUSIC. 
oy eee 
SHAKESPEARIAN OPERA. 

THERE are few more interesting points in the literary history 
of art than the inspiring influence of Shakespeare on musical, 
and especially operatic, composers. At first sight, the wonder 
is that they took so long to find him out, for the almost 
invariable complaint of the great composers, down to the 
time when Wagner solved the problem by combining both 
functions in his own person, has been the difficulty of finding 
a good “book.” No doubt this difficulty was complicated in 
the case of Beethoven by the peculiarly exalted moral tone of 
the story on which he insisted. But it is strange that Weber 
a man of considerable mental culture, stranger still that 
Schumann, who was brought up in a literary atmosphere 

should never in their quest ef an opera book have bethought 
them of Shakespeare, or bethinking them, have aban- 
doned the idea. There have been so many happy mar- 
riages of noble music to immortal verse that it is 
ungrateful to complain; but the “ might-have-beens” are 
certainly tantalising. For who better than Beethoven could 
have given us a musical version of Aing Lear; who better 
than the author of Euryanthe and Der Freischiitz have 
solved the musical equation of Ariel and Caliban, of Prospero 
and Miranda? After all, it may be readily and naturally 
objected, Shakespeare's dramas were intended to be spoken, 
not sung, and it may very well be the case that in refusing ti 

lay them under contribution the composers of an earlier age 
may have been prompting a recognition of this fact, rather 
than acting in ignorance of the splendid opportunities they 
were missing. Certain it is that until early in the century 
the tyranny of the classical or pseudo-classical libretto reigned 
unissailed, while the first effort by a composer of genius in this 
direction was Mendelssohn's incidental musie to the M/id- 
summer Night's Dream. But while making all allowance for the 
reverence of composers for the intentions of the dramatist, one 
cannot help feeling that the real reason for their abstinence 
was the lack of a good librettist. The librettist of a former age 
was like an amateur carver: it is only within the last five-and- 
twenty years that the exercise of his valuable, if humble. 


me 





function has been combined with a tincture of literary fee 
But once a Boito replaced the Bunns and Fitz Balls, once the 
intelligent librettist was evolved, the road to Shakespearian 
opera was clear. 

Certain it is that once opera was emancipated from the 
tyranny of classical * books ’’—the endless Medeas and Junius 
Brutuses, Horatii and Curiatii, Tarquins and the like—com- 
posers rarely turned to Shakespeare in vain. We have already 
alluded to Mendelssohn's exquisite Wédsuminer Night's Dream 





{nd when the Unwash'd would devour Mister Lowe. 


music, but Rossini ten years earlier had composed an Ofello 
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in which the part of Desdemona was a prime favourite 
with both Pasta and Malibran. Nicolai’s genial Merry 
Wives of Windsor, produced in 1849, is still popular 
in Germany, and the same remark applies to the 
charming operatic version of The Taming of the Shrew 
by the highly gifted but short-lived Goetz. Both these 
operas still hold the boards, which is more than can be said 
of Ambroise Thomas’s Songe d’une Nuit d@ Eté (1850) or his 
Hamlet (1868). But the former, though popular for a while 
in France, is handicapped by its ridiculous libretto, while the 
choice of Hamlet argued more valour than discretion. M. 
Thomas, as Stevenson would have put it, had not ‘the fist es 
for such a task, and it is at least permissible to doubt whether 
the play could ever lend itself to purely operatic treatment 
without dilution of its psychological interest. Gounod was 
far more fortunate in his choice of Romeo and Juliet. Whiat- 
ever may be thought of the music, it would be idle to deny its 
suavity and elegance. It stands third in point of popularity 
amongst the operas composed in France during the last fifty 
years, and thirty-five years have not sufficed to exhaust its 
popularity with fashionable opera-goers. Incidentally it has 
served to illustrate in the most significant way the attitude of 
the prima donna, one of the most famous interpreters of the 
heroine’s part—so it is said—always alluding to the opera as 
* Juliette” tout court. 

The debt that lovers of Shakespeare owe to German 
students and actors is not easily to be overestimated. 
But for the creation of the finest and most authentic 
type of musical commentary on our great dramatist 
we are indebted to Italy and the Indian summer of 
Verdi's genius. His first attempt, his Macbeth, which dates 
back as far as the year 1847, never achieved more than a 
success of esteem. Jacbeth, to begin with, is only one degree 
less intractable from the operatic point of view than Hamlet, 
and the libretto was the work of a hack-writer. It was not 
until the middle “eighties,” when Verdi himself was over 
seventy, that his friendship with Boito, a musician and a real 
poet, led to the collaboration which resulted in Otello. It 
was a sound instinct that had guided Rossini seventy years 
earlier to this as the least likely of all Shakespeare’s tragedies 
to suffer from transference to the lyric stage. But between 
1816 and 1887 there lay the romantic movement in letters; 
the shackles of operatic conventions had been struck off by 
Wagner, and Verdi, mellowed by age yet retaining all his 
virile force and dramatic intensity of expression, profoundly 
if unconsciously influenced by the logic of Wagner and inspired 
by association with an illuminative interpreter of Shakespeare's 
genius, gave the world an opera which enhanced instead of im- 
pairing the impressiveness of the drama. Weare very far from 
asserting that the opera is more convincing than the play. The 
illusion of stage realism must suffer from the substitution of 
the sung for the spoken word, and the inevitable delay of the 
action involved in operatic treatment. But in other 
ways the appeal to the senses and emotions is multiplied 
and fortified by the musical setting, by the gorgeous 
colouring and poignant accents of the orchestral com- 
mentary, and by the melodic charm of the vocal phrase. 
If music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, it has 
also powers to paint its workings. It is the barbaric element 
in Othello—the cruelty of Iago, the tigerish jealousy of 
Othello—that lends itself most readily to musical illustration. 
And what is true of barbaric as opposed to intellectual 
tragedy applies equally to those plays the aim of which is 
not cathartic but refreshing. If music, especially modern 
music, can strengthen the appeal to the passions, can excite 
and inflame; no less successfully can its multifarious resources 
be employed to suggest or intensify an atmosphere of gaiety 
and merriment, to magnify a mood of tenderness or caprice, 
to heighten the glamour and fantasy of romance. All which 
Verdi has done, and done with incomparable refinement and 
charm, in his last and most exquisite work, Fulstaff. 


It is pleasant to think that a new and notable addition to 
this school of opera has been made by a native composer. It was 
a happy choice that guided Dr. Stanford to Much Ado About 
Nothing, for the mingled gaiety and grief of this enchanting 
comedy would naturally appeal te an Irishman, a son of that 
Erin whose peculiar quality, according to Moore, is that she has 
the tear and the smile in her eye,—much as the Hungarian is 
eaid “ to amuse himeelf in tears.” Dr. Stanford, then, has been 








iia. 
lucky in his theme, fortunate in his “ book,” for assuredly few 
writers could be found to lay hands on Shakespeare in a more 
considerate and gentlemanly way than the author of “John. 
Dreams,” and, what is best of all for the matter in hand, happy 
in the promptings of his musical de/“a», The musicis bright, 
brilliant, and well made from beginning to end, reaching its 
climax of attractiveness in the captivating second act, Note 
too, that Dr. Stanford has successfully resisted the tempta. 
tion, so fatal to most moderns, ef painting with all the colours 
in his palette. The orchestration is never overloaded, it is 
light and strong, reminding us of what the composer once 
happily wrote of Verdi’s Falstuf/, that it was like dry cham. 
pagne. The production of the new opera on May 38st was a 
historic event, inasmuch as it marked the first successfy} 
entrance of the vernacular into the domain of grand opera. It 
was further remarkable for the considerable and extremely 
promising part taken in the performance by young and com. 
paratively untried English artists, a fact of happy augury 
for the future of opera, whether State-subsidised or not. And 
it speaks well for the enterprise of the Opera Syndicate that if 
the new work had been the most lurid apotheosis of squalor 
and crime they could not have bestowed more pains on its 
mounting and production. There was nothing perfunctory 
about the representation ; ail concerned-—conductor, players, 
and singers—exerted themselves with a zeal born not merely 
of loyalty to the composer, but, unless we ave greatly mis- 
taken, of cordial admiration for his work. C. L. G 





BOOKS. 


———— 





TROOPER 8,008, 1.Y.* 

WE congratulate Mr. Sidney Peel most heartily on his 
frank and manly book. That it will obtain a very 
large number of readers we do not doubt, for it is a 
fascinating record of service in perhaps the most interest- 
ing body of troops that took part in the war. The Imperial 
Yeomanry are a corps without precedent in modem 
military history, for never before had so large a force of 
mounted riflemen, who were practically none of them pro- 
fessional soldiers, been placed in the field by any European 
country. The nearest analogies are to be found in the armies 
of the North and of the South in the American Civil War. 
But though nothing like the Imperial Yeoman is to he 
found in France or Germany, and though he is not recognised 
in the text-books of either nation, he is, nevertheless, the 
soldier of the future. Mr. Peel’s book has the great advan- 
tage of being the experiences of a private soldier who was 
never anything else but a private soldier, and therefore never 
had the officer’s point of view superimposed on that of 
the man in the ranks. In his book we get war as seen 
from the ranks recorded not only by a singularly able 
and cultivated man, but by one who had plenty of 
experience of men and cities, and who had a first-hand 
acquaintance of generals and politicians before he went 
campaigning. Usually the gentleman private is merely a lad 
of mettle,—a boy who knows little of the world and who has 
gone forth to win his spurs straight from his father’s hearth. 
Mr. Sidney Peel was a barrister and “ late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford,” when he joined the Yeomanry. 


But Mr. Peel’s book is not merely striking and important 
because it is a book written from the ranks by a man of ex- 
perience and ability. It contains much that is of the utmost 
moment on the military as well as the literary side, and if 
only those responsible for the reform of the Army will 
attend to and follow up the hints it gives, Trooper 8,008's 
experiences may prove of real service to the nation. Most sig- 
nificant is the passage in which Mr. Peel describes his talks 
with the privates in the Regulars and sets forth their grievances 
and grumblings. We do not doubt that he got to know more 
of the heart of the matter in his free talks with the private 
soldiers than any officer, however experienced. We believe, 
indeed, that if a Commission of three sensible civilians with 
Mr. Peel as their secretary were to be asked to inquire into 
the conditions pf service best suited to attract recruits. 
they would be able to suggest alterations and improvement 


* Trooper 5,008, LLY, By the Hon, Sidney Pecl, London: Edward Arnoht 
(7a. 6d. | 
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which would immensely increase the popularity of the Army 

without in any way adding to the burden on the Treasury. 

Of course, we shall never see such a Commission appointed, 

but it is quite clear to us that Mr. Peel understands 

the private soldier, and could put the War Office on the 
track of making the Service popular in a reasonable and 
legitimate way far better than any number of Colonels 
or Adjutants. To say this is not to blame our regi- 
mental officers. They are second to none in the world, 
not only for their soldierly qualities but for their sympathy 
with their men; but by the nature of things they cannot and 
do not know what the man in the ranks really wants. The 
private will never tell them, and they cannot uess. Even 
the man promoted from the ranks cannot help, for his suc- 
cessful service in the ranks converts him to the belief that all 
ig well. What does a man want more than the opportunity to 
rise to a commission ? is generally the end of his philosophy. 

The way to make the conditions of service attractive to the 

private must be learned from “ inside information,” and not 

from officers, whether they come from Sandhurst or the ranks. 

Though Mr. Peel is too good a soldier and too able a man 

to be a grumbler and complainer, it is clear that he noticed 
plenty of foolish and inept things in the way in which the 
Imperial Yeomanry were raised, equipped, and trained. It 
could not be otherwise considering the facts. One has only 
to put to oneself a few plain questions as to what a man of 
eommon-sense would have done with the Yeomen when they 
were first enlisted, and then refer to Mr. Peel’s book and learn 
what was actually done with them, to realise how many and how 
foolish were the mistakes made. Ifa man witha business head 
had raised ten thousand Yeomen, of whoim very few had any 
experience with the rifle, but who would be wanted to shoot, 
and to shoot straight, as soon as they got to the Cape, he 
would surely have said:—‘ The whole of the three 
weeks or so between enlistment and embarkation shall 
be spent at the rifle-butts, and the men shall at any 
rate reach South Africa thoroughly conversant with their 
rifles and the mechanism of their weapons. Besides, they 
shall learn how to keep a horse in health, and also as much 
about scouting and taking cover as can be learnt in 
England.’ Dis Pallmalliensibus aliter visum. The little tin 
gods of Pall Mall apparently thought otherwise, and the time 
that might have been spent in learning to shoot was spent in 
ceremonial drill. Mr. Peel suggests that possibly they were 
not taught to shoot because there was no ammunition; but 
even if so, it is no excuse, for there was at any rate plenty of 
Morris-tube ammunition available, and a great deal about 
shooting may be learnt with that. But we must not let our 
veaders suppose that Mx. Peel’s book is composed of texts on 
which to found sermons against War Office stupidity. It is 
full of humour and readability, as the following extract 
shows. This is how Mr. Peel describes the preposterous 
burden which the Imperial Yeoman was expected to lay on 
the back of his horse before he himself bestrode it. We have 
never read of anything like it, except it be the immortal 
account of the “kit” of the White Knight in Alice through 
the Looking-Glass :— 

“In front of the saddle was to be strapped one blanket, rolled 
up with a pair of khaki fatigue trousers inside, so as to make a 
roll 40 inches long. On the top of this was to go the rolled 
yreatcoat. One boot was to be fastened on to each wallet. and 
outside this, on the near wallet, the mess-tin. Behind the saddle 
was to goarol! consisting of the waterproof sheet, containing 
one serge tunic and one pair of breeches, the whole to be 26 inches 
long. Onthetop of this there were to be fastened on one pair of hay- 
nets, two stout pegs (iron-shod) for picketing, one built-up rope, 
one heel-rope, and a saddle-sack, with the nose-bag, folded in a 
peculiar manner when empty, hanging from the near side. The 
surcingle-pad to go underneath the horse’s belly on the surcingle. 
Anything else was to be carried in our kit-bags separately. Here 
was a burden for a horse to carry; and when [ add that our 
saddles were of an old type and very heavy, and that our bits 
and bradoons were of the stoutest kind imaginable, any one 
would think that we were intending to ride shire horses instead 
of 13-14 kand cobs. The total weight of all this could not bave 
been far short of eleven or twelve stone, to be added to the 
weight of the rider as he stood. Yet that was the equipment 
under which we were apparently expected to march by the home 
authorities. The day of packing waza day of despair. [ laid 
out all those innumerable articles and gazed at them sadly ; at 
last, after several hours’ conscientious adherence to regulations 
—for at that time we were still innocently obedient to the letter 

ier ge: ' 
of our orders—I managed to roll, strap, and fasten everything 
together in some sort of a fashion; I further folded up the 
saddle blanket, which goes between the saddle and the numnah, 


and successfully planted the whole thing upon my staggering 
beast. But here a new difficulty awaited me. How would I ever 
be able, rifle in hand and encumbered by haversack, water-bottle, 
and glasses, to climb over that monstrous rear-pack, bristling 
with pegs and ropes, into the saddle? and once there, how could 
I ever dismount? I was filled with the gloomiest forebodings; if 
it took me several hours to saddle up, if I could only mount after 
a prolonged struggle, and once mounted, could not again dis- 
mount, what possible use should I be against an active and enter- 
prising foe? Iwas only consoled by the obvious fact that the 
rest of my comrades would be in similar difficulties. We paraded, 
and the word was given to mount. A scene of wild confusion 
ensued. Many asaddle slipped round, a good many horses did 
not understand that they ought to stand still while the rider was 
climbing into his seat, things that appeared to be securely 
fastened incontinently dropped off and had to be picked up, and 
a great deal of strong language flew about. After about a quarter 
of an hour, by dint of great exertions and the aid of some friendly 
spectators, the order was obeyed, and we marched off to Cape 
Town station. As for myself, I managed to mount unaided, but 
dismount I could not, until I got some one to push my leg over 
the rear-pack for me.” 

The Boers managed to campaign without a patent White 
Knight field equipment. Why could not our men? The 
answer is, of course, that they could and did, because they 
threw away half the lumber provided for them. 

All the passages in which Mr. Peel deals with the British 
private of Regulars are worth quoting, because of the keen 
insight and sympathy they display, but we must content our- 
selves with one short extract. Here it is :— 

“It would of course be absurd to pretend that the ordinary 

soldier is contented with his lot. At any rate he does a great 
deal of grumbling, or, as he would call it,‘ grousing.’ He thinks 
his pay is very small, and he is much irritated by the deductions 
which are made from it; he has grievances about his boots and 
many other points, which may seem small, but are of great 
importance to him. He will tell you that his one desire is to get 
out of the army, and that when he returns home he will do his 
very best to prevent any of his friends or relatives enlisting. 
Certainly the continual minute routine and pipe-clay that go to 
make a smart regiment in peace-time must be maddening to a 
man of any spirit. ‘They treat us like children,’ said one man, 
‘and then expect us to behave like men.’ And yet, if, after 
listening to a string of grievances—and the soldier is not the 
man to make light of them when talking to his friends—you say 
you suppose they would not enlist if they had to begin again, 
there is hardly one but will tell you that he is a better man 
for going into the army. How it comes about that Tommy 
Atkins, in spite of it all, is the fine fellow he is, is a mystery I 
cannot pretend to fathom.” 
Here is the recruiting question in a nutshell. As it is, the 
Army is not unattractive, for the men are well fed, well 
clothed, and well treated, but it might be made still more 
attractive if the men’s habits of mind and body were studied 
as they are studied, say, by the proprietors of a popular 
newspaper, by an institution like the Rowton Houses, or by a 
shop which lays itself out to attract the custom of the 
barracks. Of course, there will always be grumbling in a 
British Army as in a British club, but the authorities 
should look to it that the grumbling is not based upon 
realities, but is merely of the conventional kind. At present 
there is both, and the percentage of grumbling with a real 
basis is fur too high. 

In taking leave of this useful and attractive book we will 
only say that we wish it all possible success. It is in our 
opinion one of the best first-hand war-books—not counting 
newspaper correspondents’ reprints—that have yet appeared. 
We rank it with A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife,—as a work 
in which life in the field is really brought home to us. 





THE PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY.* 

THOUGH the two books before us are of very unequal value, 
they may be mentioned together as affording a convenient 
measure of the advance made by astronomy in the last 
hundred years. Mr. Sime’s readable account of Herschel’s 
work, though only a compilation, gives a fairly clear and 
comprehensive view of the state of astronomy about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. By this time the story of 
Herschel’s life, and of his devoted sister. should be familiar 
to every schoolboy. But in the excellent book which 
the Savilian Professor has made out of the lectures which he 
delivered at the Royal Institution a year ago a novel and 
entrancing story is told. The progress of astronomy 
within the last quarter of a century is not very accu- 


* (1.) Modern Astronomy. By Herbert Hall Turner, F.R.S. London: A, 
Constable and Co. [6s, net. (2.) William Herschel and his Work. By James 





Sime, M.A., F.R.S.E., Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. [3s.} 
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rately known to most of us. We have a general idea that 
remarkable discoveries have been made, from Professor Asaph 
Hall’s vision of the tiny satellites of Mars in 1877 to Dr. 
Witt’s discovery of our nearest neighbour among the outer 
planets, Eros, about two years ago. We know that instru- 
ments have been much improved, until the great Paris tele- 
scope is supposed to be able to show any life that might exist 
on the moon; while new ones have been invented, especially 
for the purpose of examining the physical conditions of the 
sun, on which we depend for all our life and work. We 
aven learn from the occasional discourses of eminent astrono- 
mers that the inhabitants of this fifth-rate satellite of a 
minor star have conceived the hope of discovering the shape, 
extent, and origin of the universe in which they hold so in- 
considerable a place. But it would be affectation to suppose 
that the “man in the street” has any very clear conception 
of the almost epoch-making changes that have recently taken 
place in our observatories and computing-rooms. All these 
are clearly and charmingly set before the unlearned reader 
in Professor Turner's wholly admirable and concise little book. 
Its four sections deal respectively with modern instruments, 
methods, results, and mathematical astronomy. We can but 
glance at some of the chief points. 


The history of no science presents a more curious revolution 
than that which has recently occurred in astronomy. ‘ Before 
1875 (the date must not be regarded too precisely), there was 
a vague feeling that the methods of astronomical work had 
reached something like finality: since that time there is 
scarcely one of them that has not been considerably altered or 
is not on the point of alteration ; and entirely new departures 
have been taken.” The greatest alteration of all is one that 
was barely suspected in 1875, and whose possibility would 
have seemed the wildest and least scientific of dreams to 
Herschel. The hope of the observer in his day was limited to 
the improvement of telescopes : it never occurred to him that 
the human eye, that weak and very imperfect instrument, could 
itself be replaced by an untiring and automatic watcher. Yet 
the introduction of the photographie dry-plate achieved no less 
than this for the astronomer. The idea of using photography 
for recording the state of the heavens had been conceived long 


as 
invisible, but of recording changes in the heavens with pre 
cision. Professor ‘Turner shows us the importance PP 
passionless and inhuman observation by comparing Po 
photographs of the solar corona taken at one eclipse with two 
drawings made of it at another by different observers, Tha 
photographs show the same features in every respect, while 
the drawings could not be recognised for representations of 
the same thing; and there is no doubt that the camera 
tells the truth in this case. The international stay. 
chart, the invaluable photographs taken regularly by Pro. 
fessor Pickering (who was justly rewarded the other day 
with the gold medal of the Roya] Astronomical Society), and 
the discovery of Eros by the trace which it left ona photo. 
graph, illustrate three separate branches of the camera’s use 
in photography. We would gladly follow Professor Turney 
through his discourse on modern instruments and methods 
but we have not the space, and we shall do our readers gooil 
service by persuading them to read his book for themselves. 
We must just mention his sensible protest against recent 
popular estimates of the power of our latest telescopes, 
especially in regard to the possibility of seeing “ signals from, 
Mars.” He justly argues that the best view we can get of 
Mars with the Lick or Yerkes telescope is about equal to the 
naked-eye view of the moon. The likelihood of seeing any 


' evidence of life may be imagined to be small. 


The chapter on modern results gives a representative, 
though necessarily very incomplete, collection of the most 
striking discoveries of the last twenty-five years. First among 
these is placed the discovery of the motion of the terrestrial 
pole, which the pertinacity of Mr. Chandler did so much to 
establish, The North Pole actually moves round an irregular 
orbit in a period of about fourteen months. Its motion never 
carries it more than a few yards from its mean position, but 
even this gives rise to apparent changes in the latitude of 
observatories which, though tiny, are quite perceptible. 
Again, the distance of the sun has been ascertained of late 
with an exactitude jong thought unattainable; the error in 
the latest estimate of 92,874,000 miles jis almost certainly less 
than 100,000 miles,—-or less than the thickness of a stump 
in a cricket pitch of 22 yards. The discovery of the fifth 





before the date mentioned by Professor Turner, but the diffi- 
culties of manipulation put it out of court. “The great and } 
notable advances in astronomical method and discoveries by 
means of photography since 1875,” writes Sir William 
Huggins, “are due almost entirely to the great advantages 
which the gelatine dry-plate possesses for use in the observa- 
tory.” Messing about with collodion and its accessories was 
impossible for most observers, and the wet-plate could not be 
used for long exposures. Now there is practically no limit to 
the length of time during which a plate can be exposed to the 
sky, and it is no figure of speech to say that the camera has 
revealed the existence of stars and filmy nebule whichno human 
eye could see with any telescope that willever be made. The im- 
pression on the sensitive plate is cumulative, and by leaving it 
exposed long enough it wil! record the invisible light that 
started perhaps a million years ago from stars so distant that 
the mind refuses to imagine the depth of space in which they 
exist. The utility of this particular observation is not clear; 
but some of the things that the camera has already revealed 
may wholly revolutionise our notions of the stellar universe. 
We would draw attention, for instance, to Professor Turner's 
reproduction of one of Dr. Max Wolf’s beautiful photographs 
of the Pleiades, which shows the familiar stars deeply involved 
and almost buried in a seething whirl of nebulous structure 
that was never suspected till the camera showed it. Perhaps 
the whole sky will turn out to be covered with these 
“Regions of lucid matter taking form, 
Brasbes of fire, hazy gleams,” 

which Tennyson foresaw with the poet’s eye more than fifty 
years ago. Here, as Professor Turner says, “we are getting 
information which we have only had time as yet to marvel at 
—not to interpret.” 


It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of the 
“photographic eye,” which is perhaps the most remarkabie 
mstrumental gain made by the astronomer since Galileo 
turned his optic tube on the moon; the spectroscope is the 
only thing, at least, that can compete with it. The camera 
has furnished us with the power, not only of seeing the 





satellite of Jupiter and of the satellites of Mars—which 
Swift anticipated by sheer force of imagination—is the 
best testimony to the modern improvement in telescopes. 
So is the confirmation by actual observation of the spectro- 
scopic suggestion that certain stars, such as Capella, were really 
double. This triumph fell to the new refractor at Greenwich. 
Eros, whose importance is infinitely greater than that of any 
other minor planet, thanks to its nearness to the earth and 
the consequent aid that it will give to the measurement of 
planetary distances—like the ninth satellite of Saturn—was, 
as we have said, a photographie “catch.” Much, too, has 
been definitely learnt about the probable constitution of the 
universe, where Herschel could do little more than guess 
ingeniously. Most interesting of all is the confirmation ot 
the nebular theory—no longer a cloudy hypothesis—which 
Professor G. H. Darwin has given by his long series of classic 
investigations on the mathematical history of the solar 
system, Here, as in the reform of the lunar theory, we are 
getting into deep water, and we can only say that Professor 
Turner's last chapter explains both these high matters as 
clearly as it can be done for the non-mathematical reader. 





THE PAPACY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 
“THE essential purpose of this history,” says Mr. Schwab in 
his preface, “is to rescue Catholicism from its Papal carica- 
ture, and to maintain its importance as a corrective to 
Protestant individualism.” It is, therefore, no diatribe 
against the Church of Rome, such as we are accustomed to, 
but an appeal from the false Catholicism to the true, and a 
plea for a reform from within. Being only a section of 
Nippold’s great work, it suffers from being presented in a 
form which suggests completeness. Much of it must seem 
sketchy and superficial, the reader's knowledge of certain 
facts is taken for granted, and sundry matters are treated 
with a greater fulness than their importance deserves. The 
translation is, on the whole, well done, save for a few con- 





_* The Papacy in the Nineteenth Century: a Part of “ The History of Catholi- 
cism simce the Restoration of the Papacy.” By Friedrich Nippold. Trans 
lated by Lawrence Henry Schwab. London: Putnam’s Sons. | 10s, 6d.] 
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saat recurring slips, like “ Jacobite” for “J acobin.” Every 

and again we come on small misapprehensions, especially 
re chapters on Britain, forno man can write the history of 
r Europe and enter fully into the intellectual atmosphere of 
each nation. We should suggest, for example, that the 
author falls into a mistake, natural enough in a foreigner, in 
attributing so much of the Ritualist movement to Sir Walter 
Scott's novels, and we doubt if Mr. Justin McCarthy's 
History of Our Own Times contains the deadly Papal propa- 
canda that it is credited with. But on the whole the book is 
avaluable contribution to ecclesiastical history,and we welcome 
what is so clear and full a statement of the Old Catholic point 
of view. The Papacy is an accident of the Catholic Church, 
and its effects have generally been malign. Now with the 
joosening of old bonds it tends to exalt its power, and a liberal 
und all-embracing Church is hag-ridden by this dogmatic 
autocracy. The historical events of the late century gave the 
Papacy its chance, and in the downfall of traditions and up- 
turning of nations it made its own throne secure at the 
expense of true Catholicism. 


The main point in the book is that the Papacy owes its 
triumphs to the many revolutions of the nineteenth century. Its 
three great innovations were the Doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, promulgated by Pius IX. in 1854; the Papal 
“Syllabus of Errors,” issued by the same Pope in 1864; 


and the Decree of Papal Infallibility, pronounced by the | 


Vatican Council in 1870. The restoration of Pius VII. after the 
fall of Napoleon found the Roman Catholic world ripe for con- 
cessions to the authority of its chief martyr, and the successors 
of Pius took advantage of similar periods of emotion to reap 
similar benefits. The Papacy was well served by a subtle 
diplomacy, many able Ministers, and several brilliant men of 
letters. De Maistre and his friends preached the doctrine of 
infallibility to willing ears; Metternich lent his great 


influence to the side of obscurantism and reaction; Con- | 


salvi, the Papal Secretary, was little inferior to Talley- 
rand in tortuous ability; and the force which should have 
formed the opposition, the national Churches, was every- 
where weakened by the lengthy wars. “The last word of 
the policy of Metternich,” says the author, “ was its inter- 
national hatred of the Reformation ”; and this was one striking 
feature in the inevitable reaction after every Continental 
revolution. There was nothing unnatural in this growth of the 
oligarchic and personal elements in the Church. Catholicism 
in the eighteenth century was Catholic only in name. Its 
spirit was identical with the attitude of Gregory XVI. The 
modern Papacy is indeed the true heir of the traditions of 
the Church since the Reformation. The creed of Déllinger 
and his school, while based to some extent upon the spirit of 
the early Church, was far more an attempt to widen eccle- 
siastical and dogmatic bonds to admit modern liberalism, an 
innovation rather than a revival. The Papacy saw in 
democracy and nationalism and the advance of liberal 
thought the triumph of the old enemies of Christ, and it 
opposed them as the Church of the sixteenth century would 
have opposed them. To strengthen its opposition it 
strengthened its own sacrosanctity. So while we agree that 
Papalism is not Catholicism in the true sense, it yet repre- 
sents substantially the attitude of the historic Catholic 
Church. The Catholic spirit of Christianity is something 
very different, but then for ages it has been absent from the 
Roman Church. The Papacy found that the new elements 
in European life were too strong for it. It shipwrecked on 
the rock of a united Italy, on the new German power, on the 
new democratic doctrines in polities, and, above all, on what 
the author of this book calls the “ international Kulturkampf,” 
the intellectual unrest and the iconoclasm of science. 
Nothing was left for it but to withdraw into itself, and 
hecome a shrine gor pious pilgrims rather than a secular 
world-Power. Here we differ from Dr. Nippold, who sees in 
the Vatican a force working sleeplessly towards its old 
Empire and endangering the free religious life of Europe. 
We see in it rather a helpless anachronism, which every 
now and again is galvanised into a fictitious importance by 
some fashion in thought or letters. Ultramontanism is a 
losing cause, and every new national crisis on the Continent 
shows its declining strength. Whimsies like infallibility may 
make it more attractive to the sentimental convert, but it 
makes it less and less of a creed to stir the hearts of men. 


Individual Roman Catholics may and do still attain by and 
through their faith to the highest regions of spirituality and 
of Christian life and thought, but as an institution the Roman 
Church is destined to a narrower and colder existence. It is 
more and more becoming the Church of the Latin races and 
giving up toa group what was meant for mankind. Its in- 
ability to cease from the yearning after temporal power and 
to forget the tinsel of Royalty is a sign of how greatly it has 
lost its spiritual energy and how it has forgotten what are the 
qualities that move the world. 


Of the Catholic revival in Britain Dr. Nippold has much to 
tell of interest, but, as we have said, his sense of perspective 
is occasionally at fault. He notes correctly that the move- 
ment falls into two eras, the one with Newman, the other 
with Manning, as its central figure. The first was full of 
earnest and conscientious striving and a genuine spiritual ideal. 
In the second we find a more worldly spirit. It is the Church, 
not as the City of God, but as a world-Power, which attracts, 
and the convert becomes an ecclesiastic instead of a dreamer. 
This second attitude was admirably suited to further the Papal 
cause, and so it happens that our English Roman Catholics 
have become among the stoutest upholders of the Vatican. 
The fact is interesting, for Dr. Nippold sees in the Anglican 
Church itself the repository of the true doctrine of Catholicism. 
The Episcopal Church both of England and America is, in his 
| eyes, the lineal heir of the old Church of the Middle Ages, 
preserving the forms which have been hallowed by sacred 
descent and at the same time inspired with the liberal 
spirit of the Universal Church. It is more historical 
|than Papalism and more liberal than Nonconformity. 
| “Genuine Anglo-Catholicism,” he says, “fructified by the 

philanthropy of the Low Church and by the scientific research 

of the Broad Church, goes in security its earnest, quiet way, 

in closest alliance with the national culture. If we compare 
| the State Church and the Free Churches of Great Britain, we 
shall find in the former a much wider and freer horizon. The 
Seotch Free Church would not tolerate Robertson Smith; the 
English State Church has learned to appreciate more and 
more highly its Robertson and Kingsley, its Hare and Arnold, 
and no Church of the present time has had a nobler repre- 
sentative of all the ideals of true Church life than Dean 
Stanley of Westminster.” This we believe to be the truth, 
and we have always contended for the comprehensive spirit as 
the essence of Anglicanism. Dr. Nippold further sees in the 
American Churches, both the Roman and the Episcopal, a 
similar spirit. ‘ The hope,” he writes, “ that the amalgamation 
of the Catholic and the Protestant principles, first realised in 
England, is destined to play a highly important part in the 
future, is justified by the victorious opposition of a national 
Catholicism in the United States of America to the invasion 
of Roman ecclesiasticism.” 'She book does not profess to be 
up-to-date, and it remains for some future writer to give us 
the remarkable history of the attitude known on the Continent 
as “ Americanism,” and of the religious disturbances of the 
last few years in France. 











MR. HERBERT PAUL'S ESSAYS.* 
THESE essays are all of them interesting,—most of them are 
even brilliant. For our own part, we think “ Gibbon’s Life 
and Letters ” and the paper on Swift called “The Prince of 
Journalists ” contain the best things in the book, and that is 
a great deal to say, for the book is full of good things. That 
“savage and unholy genius” Swift was not, of course, 2 
journalist in any ordinary sense of the word, but Mr. Paui’ 
thus excuses his use of the term:—* He [Swift] wrote regu. 
larly, he wrote anonymously, and he wrote on polities; if any 
further proof be needed, he wrote on both sides.” The author 
touches very lightly on the marriage question, the importance 
of which has been, he thinks, exaggerated. Stella only interests 
him as being the cause of the Jcurnal, which is, he says, by 
itself among autobiographies, for the acute observation of 
men and manners which it shows, “ for lurid insight into hidden 
motives, and for a haughtiness of temper which no despot 
could have surpassed.” Swift is alwaysa tragic figure, and Mr. 
Paul has managed to bring out “ the fierce rage of his heart” 
with terrible clearness. *‘* He nursed and cherished,” we read, 
“the sexva indignatio of which he boasts on his tombstone 











* Men and Let!ers. By Herbert Paul. London: John Lane. [5s.] 
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till it subdued his will, overpowered his reason, and left him 
to expire a driveller and a show.” Sir Walter Scott, always a 
favourable critic, maintains that Swift was a deeply religious 
man, Queen Anne whose opinion, while it kept Swift from 
a bishopric, could carry no other weight, declared that The Tale 
of a Tub was designed to cast ridicule alike on all forms of 
Christianity; and the essayist agrees with Queen Anne. He 
thinks the misanthropic Dean had “about as much religion 
as Bolingbroke and rather less than Voltaire.” To his genius, 
on the other hand, he does ample justice. “Only such an 
intellect,’ he writes, ‘could have been proof so long against 
such a temper, only such a temper could in the end have 
ruined such a genius.” Mr. Paul is an enthusiastic admirer 
of lucidity, a sentiment which is oddly combined with an 
equally enthusiastic admiration for the novels of Mr. 
George Meredith. Speaking of Swift, he says that his mind 
“cut like a diamond,” and “there was nothing he thought 
which he could not express.” Some of his marvellous clear- 
ness of style he attributes to “his daily habit of explanation 
to unlettered women.” The essayist complains of those 
writers who would rather make a simple thing complicated 
than a complicated thing simple, yet he savagely derides an 
unfortunate critic who, speaking of Mr. Meredith’s Amazing 
Marriage, expressed a wish that Mr. Meredith would write 
like other people. While admitting that the famous novelist 
has not the gift of pellucid narrative, Ma. Paul declares that 
he does honour to his reader in asking his collaboration. To 
return to the Dean, however, Mr. Paul maintains that he was 
a poet, unless we wre prepared to deny the title to Pope. “Is 
there such a thing as the poetry of common-sense?” he asks. 
“Horace thought there was,” he makes answer, “and by his 
judgment I am centent to abide.” We are reminded 
that Matthew Arnold took his celebrated phrase, “ sweetness 
and light,” from Swift, who makes use of it in The Battle of 
the Books. In this case one feels that the prophet of 
“sweet reasonableness” did indeed gather a fig from a 
thistle. 

The occasion of the essay on Gibbon was the publishing of 
his autobiography and letters in their entirety,—* the 
counterfeit presentment of the person he most admired,” as 
Mr. Paul calls them. Gibbon’s character does not gain by the 
reinsertion of the excisions made by Lord Sheffield and “ The 
Maria” in the true spirit of friendship. The historian was 
not an ideal person; certainly he never pretended to be. He 
knew himseli,-—‘a fashionable branch of knowledge in the 
eighteenth century,’ comments the essayist. An unhappy 
boyhood hardly excuses the eynical generalisation that “few 
children after the expiration of some months or years would 
sincerely rejoice in the resurrection of their parents,” and it 
is sad to hear that not even for his stepmother, whom he is 
supposed to have loved, or for “ Aunt Hester,” to whom he 
probably owed his life. did he desire the blessing of longevity. 
He was too frankiy eager for their money, being, as Madame 
Necker said, an adoraleur zélé of opulence. The “trite and 
lavish praise “ squandered on the happinessof childhood irritated 
him. Freedom he believed was the inborn desire of every heart, 
and freedom increased, he thought, with years. But what 
Gibbon praised was not, Mr. Paul tells us, what we mean by 
the word to-day. ~ It was the freedom of a few highly cultivated 
human beings to express themselves as they pleased about 
the peculiar convictions of their neighbours.” For the good 
of the people he did not care; the masses were to him the 
mob: “he would not have persecuted them, he was all for 
letting them go to the Devil their own way.” Lord Sheffield 
suppressed the unpatriotic declaration that he owed every- 
thing to his residence in Lausanne, “such as [T am in genius, 
learning, and manners.” Gibbon, as Mr. Paul says, was a 
citizen of the world, “and if his allusions to polities were 
somewhat cynical, so were the politics to which he alluded.” 
“For himself,” the writer continues, “he only asked of 
Parliament and people what Diogenes asked of Alexander, 
that they should stand out of his light.” Full of admira- 
tion though Mr. Paul is for Gibbon’s “colossal intellect 





and gigantic industry.” great as he believes the Decline 
and Fall to be in conception, execution. accuracy, learning, 
philosophic statesmanship, and worldly wisdom, not tomention 
“the ordered progress of its rolling periods, the sus- 
tained splendour of its iajestic style,” he nevertheless 
admits that his failure to understand the teaching of 
Christianity was a great and blameworthy defect. Not, of 


course, as he says, that a historian is under any obligation t, 
be a Christian, but because he is under an obligati 
study-and understand the teachings of the founder . 
faith with which he is dealing. Mr. Paul and the late thy 
Bagehot agree in accepting in perfect good faith Gibbon, 
own statement, in which they see no evidence of % 
that with his return to Protestantism at the age of gj 
he suspended his religious inquiries altogether, Tn 0 
menting upon Macaulay’s -estimate of the historian, ry 
which he ranks him far below Thucydides, Mr. Paul “i 
use of a witty and amusing phrase. He calls it an “a 
saying.” As such it has certainly never come to Our ear 
and we incline to give Mr. Paul the credit of its invention, 
Between Thucydides and Gibbon, he says, there j ‘ 

y " » he says, there is no common 
ground of comparison: “you cannot add four pounds of butter 
to four o'clock.” 

The paper on Macaulay is a defence,—a piece of Special 
pleading addressed in reality to those who are still “led by 
the fallacy that associates dulness with learning,” though 
Mr. Paul declares, and, we heartily hope, with truth, that the 
“notion that Macaulay was shallow or superficial may be said 
to have died with Croker, or at least with Cotter Morison,” 
No historian, Mr. Paul maintains, ever went through a mor 
conscientious training than Macaulay, who “ combined know. 
ledge with the literary faculty.”” He denies, or at any rate 
deprecates, the charge of undue bias brought against his 
history, and scoffs at those “ whose impartiality springs from 
understanding neither side of a question.” Macaulay's 
history of England is, he declares, “a school of political 
virtue,” and he believes that all the charges brought against it 
resolve themselves to this, “that he overstated his case, and 
was too much of his own opinion.” Thus expressed, he admits 
a modicum of truth in the accusation, to which, however, he 
considers the following to be the proper answer :—* The 
vehemence of Macaulay's Whiggery, and the unqualified 
manner in which he condemns Marlborough and Penn, are inci- 
dental defects in a very noble quality,—the quality of moral 
indignation.” He does not think imagination was Macaulay's 
strong point, but he maintains that no book ever served the 
functions of a mirror better than Macaulay's history. As 
to the historian’s religion, Mr. Paul dismisses the subject 
in a very characteristic paragraph. Macaulay, as he points 
out, had no prejudice against Christianity. He was a 
staunch if secular Protestant, he knew the Bible well, having 
been brought up in the Clapham Sect, and was familiar with 
the tenets of all the dissenting Communions. “ His ownre. 
ligious opinions he kept to himself, except upon the memorable 
occasion at Leeds when he proclaimed himself a Christian. 
He probably held that religion is meant to guide conduct and 
not to flavour conversation.” 

We hope we have quoted enough of these essays to induce 
our readers to read the whole of Mr. Paul's sparkling book. 
His style is extraordinarily pointed, but it is somewhat uneven. 
He reveals his subject to his reader by flashes of lightning, as 
it were, rather than by any steadier illumination. Sometimes 
in a search for wit he finds only bitterness, but not often. 
Some lighter word than “ bitterness” would better express 
the tart yet refreshing peculiarity of his writing. With 
apologies to Swift and to Matthew Arnold, we would say it 
has in a marked degree the qualities of “ acidity and light.” 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Tur series of translations of the novels of the famous 
Italian novelist, Matilde Serao, announced by Mr. Heine- 
mann, opens with The Land of Cockayne, a work whose 
ironic title disguises an elaborate and ruthless study 
of the gambling instinct as developed by State lot: 
teries in modern Italy. The motive of the story—the 
deliberate sacrifice by a father of his only daughter's health 
aud happiness to the furtherance of his insane schemes of 





and Stoughton. [| 6s. 


gain—is painful enough in itself, and it is rendered doubly 
painful by the conditions in which this monstrous aim 1s 
carried out. For Bianca Maria, the Iphigenia of the plot, 


* (L.) The Land of Cockayne. By Matilde Serao. London: W. Heineman. 





6s. -(2.) The Crisis. By Winston Churchill, London: Macmillan and Co. 
6s |——(3.) Black Mary. By Allan McAulay. London: T, Fisher a 
63.) (4.) A Woman of Yesterday. By Caroline A. Mason. “London: Hodder 


(5.) A Vanished Rival. By John Bloundelle-Burton 
London: Cassell and Co. — [6s.] -(6.) Claudia Pole. By Carleton Dawe 
London: Hutchinson and Co. (6s. ] (7.) The Red Chancellor: a Romane, 





By Sir William Magnay, Bart. London: Ward, Lock, and Co. {6s,]—6) 
Lhe Royal Sisters. By Frank Mathew. London: John Long. [65. 
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though a delicate girl to start with, is drained of her berrecd 
py being constantly hypnotised in order to supply her father, 
the Marquis di Formosa, with anticipations of the winning 
jottery numbers. As the author puts it, he came to regard 
M longer as a daughter, but as a mediator between himself 
and Fortune. Early in the story she excites the sympathy and 
engages the affections of a high-minded and intelligent young 
doctor, and the sequel practically resolves itself into the 
versistent but futile efforts of Doctor Amati to rescue the 
unhappy heroine from this unnatural slavery. Bianca Maria 
veturns his love, but, on her father refusing his consent, has not 
the courage to defy him. In the end her health breaks down, 
and it is only when she is dying of brain fever that the 
Marquis yields to her agonised entreaties, and summons the 
Joctor to her deathbed. Then, and then only, when she 
repulses her father in horror, is he suddenly brought to a full 
consciousness of his guilt. But the tragic consequences of 
indulgence in the gambling mania are not confined to one 
jousehold. They are traced out with a wealth of convincing 
and harrowing details in half-a-dozen families, belonging to 
different social strata, but united by this fatal bond. Madame 
Serao follows the school of the French realists in her method 
of making effects by the laborious accumulation of details, 
but the characters and atmosphere are characteristically 
Italian. The episode of the half-starved Carmela’s desertion 
by her worthless sweetheart, her efforts to lure him back by 
yiteheraft, and her death as the result of intervening in a 
duel about her own sister is, in a different way, quite as 
navrant as the central tragedy of this wonderful story. In 
fine, The Land of Cockayne is a great novel with a most laudable 
purpose, the lesson of which, mutaics mutandis, should not 
be thrown away on English readers. One can only regret, 
however, that the theme has never been adequately treated by 
an English writer of equal genius to that of Madame Serao. 


her 2 


Mr. Winston Churchill (of America) is one of those authors 

whose names are too closely associated with statistics of sales 
to be altogether acceptable to the fastidious critic. The brute 
test of enormous circulation is ground for distrust rather 
than admiration. Speaking for ourselves, however, after 
reading The Crisis, we do not grudge Mr. Churchill his 
popularity, but rather welcome it as an excellent sign of the 
times. For he has given us an exceedingly spirited, inter- 
esting, and right-minded romance of the Civil War, in which, 
while generously appreciative of the chivalry, the heroism, 
and the charm of the Southerners—always from the dramatic 
and literary point of view far more picturesque and engaging 
subjects than the Yankees—he never falters for a moment in his 
enthusiasm for the North. The true hero of the story is Lincoln, 
and we have to thank Mr. Churchill for a very honest portrait of 
that great man, and a most graphic account of the manner in 
which he conquered the admiration of the fastidious. The scene 
of the story is laid in St. Louis, mainly in the ante-bellum years. 
Thither come Mrs. Brice and her son from Boston to make a 
fresh start in life, thither also Eliphalet Hopper, the shrewd, 
sanctimonious Yankee adventurer and villain of the plot. 
Stephen Brice studies law with Judge Whipple, a fiery Abo- 
litionist, but a great personal friend of Colonel Carvel, a 
typical Southern cavalier and father of the lovely Vir- 
ginia Carvel. With her Stephen, of course, falls in love, 
but Virginia, though magnetised by his strong personality, 
loses no chance of expressing her disdain for his politics. 
Between the Judge and the Colonel, representing the extreme 
views on either side, we have exponents of various shades of 
opinion on the burning question of the day in the little group of 
families who compose the dramatis persone. As the war 
grows imminent, the relations become more and more strained. 
But Mr. Churchill’s tact in treading on the ignes suppositos 
cineri doloso never deserts him. He holds the personal 
balance wonderfully even between the rival camps. In the 
end Brice, after rescuing Virginia’s betrothed, is rewarded 
by the avowal of her love, while, to balance this Northern 
conquest, the réle of villain is filled to detestation by the 
noney-grubbing Yankee traitor, Eliphalet Hopper. We may 
note as a special and most interesting feature in the book the 
account of the German colony in St. Louis, and the notable 
part played by them on the side of the North. 


‘Mr, McAulay’s Black Mary, the story of a little half-caste 
girl sent over with three puncheons of rum from Jamaica 


in Perthshire, is an admirably written romance, genuinely 
pathetic in its essentials, and with its pathos thrown into 
stronger relief by touches of well-contrasted humour. Mary 
is ten years old when she arrives, and being supposed to be 
the base-born daughter of Alee Hepburn, is looked on askance 
by Aunt Barbara and Rachael, the grim old servant. But 
James Hepburn, the uncle, in time becomes devoted to the 
child, and when her cousin Robert, the heir to Ardwinnoch, 
returns from school, his cheery, kindly ways bring sunshine 
into her life. Later on Robert becomes a soldier, and marries 
an “Irish hizzie,” while Mary is claimed by her real father, 
a coarse-fibred wealthy planter, who had palmed her off on 
the Hepburns until it suited his convenience to have her back 
in Jamaica. In the next ten years the old Hepburns die, and 
Ardwinnoch is for sale, when Mary, now a great heiress by 
the death of her father, returns to Scotland, and refusing to 
marry the Duke’s son, buys back Ardwinnoch, hoping for 
Robert’s return. But when the friend of her childhood 
comes back it is as a shattered man, broken in health and 
deserted by his wife. The faithful Mary remains with him 
to the end, and when the dead man’s little son arrives at 
Southampton she gladly accepts him as her life-charge, and 
makes him her heir. We are grateful to Mr. McAulay for 
a touching picture of a generous and magnanimous nature. 

A Woman of Yesterday deals with the gradual change from 
extreme Calvinistic views wrought in an American and his 
wife, who at the time of their first meeting are both medi- 
tating a missionary career in India. Owing to the breakdown 
of Keith Burgess’s health they never realise this aim, but live 
fora while a luxurious and conventional life with his mother at 
Fulham, U.S.A. On the mother’s death they fall under the 
influence of a revivalist preacher named Gregory, and join his 
Socialistic settlement in North Carolina. The scheme works 
well for a while, but in time bad weather, sickness, and lack of 
funds breed discontent, and most of Gregory’s followers drop 
off. Burgess goes away for change, and in his absence 
Gregory and Anne are surprised into a mutual avowal of their 
love. They part at once, and soon after Anne is summoned 
to her husband's deathbed, leaving later on for India as she 
had planned to do ten years earlier. Before starting she 
bids farewell to Gregory, whose Utopian settlement has 
collapsed, and who has been hopelessly crippled by an acci- 
dent. The book has a sombre interest—it reads more like 
biography than fiction—that partly compensates for its entire 
lack of relief. Anne and Gregory are characters of the 
ascetic New England type, and their grief at the uninten- 
tional wrong done to Keith Burgess—a wrong that never 
translated itself into action, and barely into words, so rigorous 
was their self-control—is vividly and powerfully conveyed. 

There is an agreeable undercurrent of mediwvalism in Mr. 
Bloundelle-Burton’s thrillmg romance, A Vanished Rival. 
The scene is laid in a haunted chateau in Switzerland, where 
the heroine is expecting a visit from her accepted suitor, 
Arthur Hardy. Florence Goring, who has taken the name of 
Serpoli together with a fortune left her by an Italian, has, in 
the interest of propriety, engaged a companion from England, 
and only realises her identity when the companion is on her 
way. The result is perturbing, for Winifred Morland is an 
old schoolmate, who knows that Florence was sent away from 
school in Paris, but does not know the true reason. To 
make matters worse, it appears that Winifred knows Mr- 
Hardy ; in fact, she even hints at a flirtation. The other inmate 
of the castle, Serpoli’s old and humble friend Sarpi, is an 
invalid, and heir to Florence’s fortune in the event of her not 
marrying. ‘The amazing disappearance of Winifred on 
Hardy’s arrival, in circumstances that point to foul play, and 
the visit of the juge d’instruction, who for two whole months 
is baffled in his efforts to find any trace of the vanished girl, 
are so well told that it would be a pity to discount the 
pleasure of the reader in his pleasant task of unravelling the 
intrigue to rob Florence of both lover and fortune. 

If we nmst accept Captain Hotham as the hero—save the 
mark !—of Claudia Pole, it is solely because no other claimant 
for the rédle is forthcoming. Captain Hotham, it may be 
explained, is engaged to an heiress when his hansom runs 
over Claudia,—a variant upon the familiar opening of the 
artist with a broken leg discovered by the vicar’s daughter. 
After a good deal .of flirtation, the susceptible warrior 





Pbout a hundred years ago to the Hepburns of Ardwinnoch, 


decides to break off his purely commercial engagement with 
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the heiress, and the unsuspecting reader is prepared to find 
him proposing formally to Claudia. Not a bit of it. He 
asks her to tea in his rooms, and hbecause—so one gathers 
—she is only a working woman, though of good birth, 
insults her by asking her to go to India with him as his 
mistress. Claudia refuses and rushes home broken-hearted, 
to be transported shortly afterwards from poverty to affluence 
by the intervention of a wealthy relative of her aunt, Mrs. Ingle- 
field. Meantime Captain Hotham has gone to South Africa, 
but Claudia, though other eligible opportunities now present 
themselves, carries her forgiveness so far that when he returns 
invalided from the war, she accepts his very humble excuses 
and marries him. We greatly prefer Mr. Dawe’s Oriental 
romances to his sentimental portraiture of fashionable 
philandering. 

The scene of Sir William Magnay’s romance is the Court 
of Buyda, a small kingdom in the East of Europe ; the time 
ibout a generation back ; and the hero Jasper Tyrrell, a young 
Englishman of leisure, means, and an adventurous temper. 
The ruling spirit of Buyda, Chancellor Rallenstein, is a 
strong and entirely unscrupulous statesman, with a faithful 
ally in Count Furello, an Italian, and a past-master of the fine 
art of assassination. But ovr Englishman belongs to that 
familiar type of heroes impervious to menace and impene- 
trable by any lethal weapon. Inthe opening chapters the 
author describes the enforced suicide of a magnificent 
Rittmeister, von Orsova, who has dared to marry secretly the 
Princess Casilde. One by one all the witnesses of the 
marriage are eliminated—by sword, poison, drowning, &e.— 
until only two are left, Asta von Winterstein, a beautiful 
Court lady attached to the Princess's suite, and von Lindheim, 
a friend of Jasper Tyrrell’s. Thanks to the resource of the 
invincible Englishman, aided by « fellow-countryman, the 
sorely-tried pair are safely extricated from the toils woven 
round them by the Chancellor, with the natural result that 
the grateful Asta rewards her rescuer by the gift of her hand. 
Sir William Magnay writes with more vigour than distinction, 
but The Red Chancellor is a very fair specimen of its class. 

Mr. Frank Mathew gives us in The Royal Sisters another of 
his spirited Tudor romances. ‘“ Nervous” is, perhaps, the 
most fitting epithet to apply to his method of reproducing the 
Court life and inner political history of the last days of 
Edward VI. and the reign of Mary, for the narrative is 
reduced to a minimum, and the author relies almost entirely 
on his gift of incisive dramatic dialogue. Yet the results 
achieved with this economy of means are far more pic- 
turesque and vivid than are compassed by the more laborious 
methods of ordinary workers in this field. The characters 
engaged are all historical—famous or notorious—but the 
speeches put in their mouths seldom fail to maintain the 
nuthor’s clearly defined conception of their aims and 
vharacters. This, it must be admitted, is no small achieve- 
ment in a work of such ambitious scope. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
ee 
EGYPT AND THE HINTERLAND. 

Egypt and the Hinterland, by Frederic Walter Fuller (Long- 
snans and Co., 10s. Gd. net), is one of « class of books inspired by 
Sir Alfred Milner's admirable history. Mr. Silva White seemed 
to have exhausted the subject iz 1899 in his elaborate and 
painstaking “Expansion of Egypt,” the best book of refer- 
ence for the economic and commercial aspects of the question. 
The late Mr. Traill’s posthumous volume on ‘ Egypt and the 
Sudan,” published last autumn, dwelt more upon the political 
history of the regeneration of Egypt. Mr. Faller combines a 
little of all these, and gives a seneral view of England’s 
work in the Nile Valley. Mr. Fuller begins with the Cyprus 
Convention, and rightly, since it hangs closely with the 
French invasion of Tunis and the British occupation of 
Egypt. Tunis is, of course, the perfectly fair and_legiti- 
mate tu quoque for French remonstrances on the non- 
fulfilment ,of our conditional engagement to evacuate Egypt, 
and Mr. Fuller does well to refer to it. He perhaps hardly 
lays sufficient stress upon the even more conclusive reply 
furnished by the Drummond Wolff Convention, which, had it not 
been rejected at the instance of France and Russia, would prob- 
ibly have brought about the withdrawal of the army of occupa- 
tion from Muypt before now. Perhaps the best chapters in the 








book are those on “Justice and Water” and on the “Nat: 
Christians.” Mr. Fuller is among the increasing y ating 
of students who are favourably disposed towards the — 
His views may be too optimistic, just as Mrs, Buta pts, 
“Story of the Church of Egypt” was exaggerated ab 
Mr. Montague Fowler’s “ Christian Egypt” inaccurate ; but . 
present tendency corrects the anti-Coptic prejudice of the —— 
writers. The increasing desire of the Copts for education i, 
very encouraging sign, but they have much to learn before - 
will quite merit the praises of their eulogists. The annals of th 
Soudan campaigns are here given in a usefully succinct fo : 
and Mr. Fuller gives an interesting description of Onli 
and the beginning of the rebuilding of Khartim. We wha 
few slips. Nelson did not fight the battle of Abu-kir in ars, 
1801, but in August, 1798; and if some “English engineers" 
declared the Suez Canal to be “impossible,” it must Not be for 
gotten that the late General F. R. Chesney, R.A, of Euphrates 
fame, reported to Lord Palmerston in 1830 strongly in favour of 
the Canal, and that de Lesseps long afterwards generous} 
admitted Chesney’s priority, and publicly acclaimed him re 
pere du Canal. It was really Napoleon’s engineers’ report on the 
levels of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea that so long stood 
in the way of the project. Chesney was the first to refute them; 
then followed Linant and de Lesseps. F 








THE CANADIAN CONTINGENTS, 

The Canadian Contingents. By Sanford Evans. (T. Fishor 
Unwin. 6s.)—This book, though it will, like all compilations, 
prove rather dry reading to the general reader, should be of usets 
the military historian who desires to see the splendid and varia 
work of the Canadian troops brought together in one volume, 
It is indeed a magnificent record. Never did braver or batter 
soldiers leave their homes to fight in a good cause than the 
Canadians. Their deeds were worthy of the land from which 
they camo. “For the press of knights not every brow can 
receive the laurel,” but if from many we must single out one 
incident, it must be that of the corporal and two men of tho 
Canadian Mounted Rifles who held a post near Honingspruit 
Station for eight hours against sixty Boers. Here is tle account 
of the incident :— 


“The tale of the heroism of the three who were left was thus 

told by Lieutenant Davidson to Mr. Richmond Smith of the 
Montreal Star: ‘It was long odds, three men against sixty, but 
these Canadians from Pincher Creek were stout- hearted fellows 
who did not know the meaning of the word fear, and rattling 
good shots into the bargain. For eight hours they fought, the 
number of their opponents increasing as the hours went by, until 
there were close to a hundred burghers pouring in a fusillade of 
rifle shots at the three men who held the crossing over the rail- 
way line. Shortly after noon Corporal Morden was seriously 
wounded with a bullet through the chest. He never gave up, 
however, and kept on firing until, later on, another Mauser bullet 
crashed through his brain. About two o’clock another one of 
the little party, Trooper Kerr, was wounded. At that time tho 
force consisted of two wounded men and Corporal Miles, who was 
in charge of the outpost. About half-past two Kerr was shot 
through the heart, and a little later Corporal Miles received 
a bullet wound in the shoulder. He did not give in 
though for all that, but continued firing, and used up 
the cartridges of his dead companions after his own had 
been exhausted. About three o’clock in the afternoon a train 
arrived at Honingspruit Station from the north, and the Boers 
withdrew and attacked the train. The garrison, however, 
managed to keep them at bay until a train with troops arrived 
from Kroonstadt, when the enemy, as usual, retired. Then it was 
that I had time to go back and see what had become of the little 
outpost on the railway line south of the camp, which I knew had 
been heavily engaged all day. I found Corporal Miles lying 
behind a little mound of earth suffering from a severe wound in 
the shoulder, and a short distance from him the dead bodies of 
Corporal Morden and Trooper Kerr, both of whom had been first 
wounded and afterwards killed by second shots. Though serious, 
Miles’s wound was not by any means a fatal one, and he was at 
once taken to the hospital at Kroonstadt, from where he was sent 
to Cape Town later on. It is impossible to overestimate the im- 
portance of the gallant conduct of thesethree men. But for their 
splendid work our position would have been completely surrounded, 
and the chances are the whole garrison would either have been 
killed or captured.’ ” 
That is an act worthy of a poet’s pen. How it would have 
delighted Sir Francis Doyle. He might have made of it a ballad 
like “ The Private of the Buffs.” May we not hope that it will 
inspire Mr. Kipling or Mr. Newbolt ? 








A GARDEN DIARY. 
A Garden Diary, September, 1899—September, 1900. By Emily 
Lawless. (Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Any one who takes up 





Miss Lawless’s Garden Diary with expectation of finding ® 
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Se " 
methodical daily record of a year's sowings and growirgs and} His personal magnetism was. very great. 


blowings will be disappointed. The book is not a diary in the 
ractical sense. It is rather a journal intime of thoughts upon 
a and character and passing events in which garden growths 
pi earden experience figure largely. With most entertaining 
rivacity,—and a scorn of method not less characteristic of the 
author’s nation,—the book rambles from subject to subject, 
wixing Up politics and weeding, strategy and sentiment, 
commonplace and postry. “Of all the unsatisfactory stock to 


keep, ideas are in my experience the most unsatisfactory; 


uall 
puna which, to be of the slightest use, ought to act as a 


kind of crow-boy or g vose-gizl, to show or keep them in order— 
on the contrary, it seems merely to follow their waddlings and 
gyrations with the most foolish and unnecessary submissiveness- 
The result is that one starts intending to fill a page with one 
subject, and before one has got very far one discovers that in 
reality one is filling it up with another!” ‘That is a very good 
account of the book, which, like many unmethodical people, is 
not less pleasant company for being faller of the unexpected than 
the expected. The remarks on “ views” are delightful. So are 
those on “ weeding,” though we are not sure that Miss Lawless is 
justified in saying that the “Epic of Weeding” has not yet 
been written. Unlessan epic cannot be without the adornment of 
yerse, Stevenson wrote it in the “ Vailima Letters.” On seed- 
sowing and the thriftiness of it, as opposed to the extravagance 
of buying your small plants ready-grown fromthe nurseryman, 
Miss Lawless is eloquent and convincing. Her lists of plants 
especially Alpine plants—she has grown from seeds are im- 
pressive. One paper is all about frogs, another treats of car- 
nivorous plants, several are entirely occupied by thoughts about 
the position of our troops in South Africa, the agonies of the 
watch for news of Ladysmith and Mafeking, and the joy that 
came with tidings of relief. Irogs imply a pool, and the carpet- 
ng of the pool's edges makes the topic of a very suggestive 
September paper. Miss Lawless is evidently a bond-jide gardener 
as well as a philosopher. She has her general views of gardening 
ag well as her experience of detail. And her philosophy looks 
with suspicion on both of the great schools into which the 
gardeners of to-day are ranging themselves: “the school which 
avows itself the faithful, not to say the servile, follower and 
imitatoy of Nature,” and “the school that professes to improve 
uson” Nature. As the mistress of a limited territory, Miss 
Lawless has discovered that servile imitation of Nature is apt to 
produce an order so vast in its proportions that all we can see of 
it looks very like sheer disorder; while the determination to 
leave no freedom to Nature is generally defeated by the irre- 
pressible vitality of the force defied. She recommends a com- 
promise between the two schools, and all people of common. 
sense and common taste will agree with her. 


YEOMAN SERVICE. 

Service. By Lady Maud Rolleston. (Smith, Lider, 
7s. 6d.)—Lady Maud Rolleston has written a very 
fascinating book. It is simply the “diary of the wife of an 
Imperial Yeomanry officer during the boer War,” but the diary 
30 genuine, so free from affectation, so eaver, and ¢<o full of 
ood feeling, that its publicatioa is more than justified. Our 
only regret is that we were not given the whole, but ouly a part 
ofthe diary, but probably this policy of suppression was inevitable. 
itis useless to attempt to describe the diary, but we say to our 
readers without the slichtest fear of misleading them: * Get the 
book and read it, and you will understand what war looks like 
from the standpoint of the women who are waiting behind the 
army, and live, as it were, straining their ears to catch the sound 
of the guns.” In a word, the book, though all unconsciously, 
affords a most striking and artistic picture of woman’s part in 
war. But let no one suppose that Lady Maud Rolleston is one of 
the soldier’s womankind who tremble at the thoucht of batile. 
Not abit of it. Though she is a very different person from the 
immortal Mrs. O’Dowd, she is no whit behind that lady in spirit, 
while so much beyond her in sensibility and feeling. 
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Henry Drummond. By Cuthbert Lennox. (A. Melrose. 
*s. Ud. net.)—This is mainly an account of Professor Drummond's 


Evangelistic work. There never has been a mora sincere Evan- 








This, indeed, is 
literally true, for in the pre-Evangelistic days he had a quite 
extraordinary mesmeric or hypnotic power. And he used thi 
personal iu‘luence in a very remarkable way, with a freedom and 
breadth of thought which is ceriainly not a common charac- 
teristic of the zealous persons who are preachers at revivals, 
missioners, or soldiers in sp‘ritual armiez, regular or irreguiar. 
This side of Henry Drummond’s iife is admirably described in 





y whether they are winged or entirely wingless ones. As | 


this volume. Mr. Lennox is as tactful as he is sympathetic. Of 


| the literary and scientific aspects of Henry Drammond’s work 


less is said, but this is adequate to the occasion. The Spectator 
was the first to recognise the impcurtanee of “Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World” as a econtrivation to tha perennial 
question of “Science and Heiligion.” As far as details ave con- 
cerned, such books can be tentative only; but the assertion of 
the underlying principle was a service of the greatest value. 
The same may be said of “The Ascent of Man.” That aliruism 
is % moving power in the evolution of Nature, as well as the 
struggle for existence, was an aflirmation of the very highest 
importance. Mr. Lennox’s book is a compact and lacid acecunt 
of a great man and a great work. 











A Shovi Account of the University of Glasgow. Ly James Couits, 
M.A. (MacLehoze and Sons, Glasgow. Is, net.)—This pamphlet 
has been prepared in view of the approachins; celebration of the 
ninth jubilee of the University. This was founded bya Pope 
(Nicholas V.) at the request of James [I., but the moving cause 
was a Dishop,—surely the gocd deed might be counted for 
righteousness to the Order. A long succession of benefactors 
followed, and there were many varietics among them: Queen 
Mary, for instance, John Spottiswoode, Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, the Duke of Hamilton, the Maryuis of Montrose 
and his great enemy Argyle, Dalrymple of Stair, Charles I. and 
Cromwell, William IIL, the Dake of Chandos (Pope’s Timon), 
and, to pass over a couple of centuries, the most munificent of 
them all in the person of Mr. Carnegie. Mr. Coutts gives an 
account of the intellectual activities of the place, which have 
never suffered quite the eclipse the other Universities have 
suffered, and has generally made an excellent use of his 
opportunity. 


The Writings of Ning Alfred. By Fredevic Harrison, M.A- 
(1s. net.)—Mr. Harvison reprints here an address which he gave 
at Harvard some three months since. I6 is devoted to the 
literary work of the great King, cf which it gives an admirable 
account. It shows Mr. Harrison at his hest, and tore we cannot 
say. Osisicomnia! For once Mr. Harrison finds himsclf in the 
presence of acknowledeed greatness, and it is a salutary 
experience. 


By T. Bailey Saunders. (A. and C. Black. 
ls. 6d.)—This is an eloquent and acute estimate of the great 
pessimistic philosopher. ‘ihe strength and the weakness of his 
theory are plainly set forth. ‘That there was something in him 
that laid hold in a quite unusual way of the world’s attention is 
manitest; that he did not satisfacterily answer the questions 
which he raised is equally plain. No one who desires to under- 
stand the man and his philosophy should fail to make himselt 
acquainted with this book. Mr. Saunders knows his subject 
well, and has a rare gift of sctting out his knowlede. 


Schopenhauer. 


The Curse of Education. By Warold Gorst. (Grant Richards. 
2s. Gd.)—Versatile persons sometimes turn their attention to 
subjects with which, to put it mildly, they are but imperfectly 
qualified to deal. We have an example in Mr. Harold Gorst 
writing about education. He has courage, he has at command a 
fine flow of invective; but he has but little knowledya of his 
subject, and, as far as we can see, nothing positive or informing 
to say about it. “The children of agricultural labourers and 
small farmers are given instruction which will be of no earthly 
use to them in the occupation for which they are naturally fitted.” 
We have heard something like that before. What we have not 
heard is that ‘they can mispronounce « few Krench words and 
know enough shorthand to write down simple werds at one half 
the speed of ordinary handwriting.’ Has Mr. Gorst ever seen 
the time-table of a rural scheol? What these children do or are 
meant to acquire is (1) the preliminary knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; (2) geography enough to have some idea 
of the world and of the British Empire ; (%) bistory enough to geta 
glimpse of how Britain has come to ko what it is; and (4) a fen 
fine poems which, whether forgotten or not, do stir their souls 
with an emotion not irrational. What dces Mr. Gorst propose ? 
“French and mathematics” [which they do not learn} “are 
equally valueless accomplishments for the carting of manure.” 





gelict, and never, we might say, one less hound by conventions, 


Does he want them taught to cart manure? The fact is that hi 
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criticism is inane, and when he ought to be constructive, as in 
his chapter entitled ‘“‘Real Education,” he absolutely fails to 
enlighten or sugzest. A more incompetent writer on the subject 
we have never come across. We might give a hundred examples 
of his ignorance. Here is one: “The energies of schoolmasters 
of the type of Thring and Arnold are, in fact, concentrated upon 
a constant struggle to prevent the ordinary process of school 
instruction from producing prigs.” Apparently he has never 
heard that the charge constantly made against the “ Arnold 
boys” was that they were prigs——and he writes about 
education ! 


India in the Nineteenth Century. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 
(Horace Marshall and Son. 6:.)—Mr. Boulger has been most 
successful, it seems to us, in keeping himself clear from partisan 
ship and prejudice. It must be understood that he does not 
limit himself strictly to his subject. Perhaps it would have 
been better to devote the sixty-odd pages given to the “ Quest 
of India” and the “Conquest of India” to a fuller account of 
the present and forecast of the future. The chapters are good ; 
but the facts might have been taken for granted. However it 
may have come about that we are masters of India, there we are, 
and the pressing question is what we ought to do. Mr. Boulger 
inclines to the policy of Lord Dalhousie rather than to that cf 
the Lawrences, to whom, we think, he is scarcely just. He has 
some effective comments on the proceedings of Lord Ripon, 
who was sent out to curse the policy of action but was con- 
strained to bless it. It is an apposite remark that one con- 
tributory cause of Indian famines is the readiness with which 
surplus harvests can be turned int» money by exportation. They 
used to be kept in the country, and were available to make good 
the deficits of lean years. This and the enormous increase of 
population under the Pax Britannica supply a curious instance of 
a good Government bringing about the very results which it is 
anxious toavoid. Yet a third evil is to be found in the education 
which has been fostered by British rule. A huge class of dis- 
contented men, who find themselves clerks while they desire to 
be rulers, has been created. If it only were possible to retire for 
:. decennium and leave the Congress party to be stamped out by 
the fighting races! So we may vainly wish that the Opposition 
might have two or three months for the experiment of forming a 
Government and enunciating a policy. 








Sheffield in the Eighteenth Century. By Robert Eadon Leader, 
B.A. (Pawson and Brailsford, Sheftield.)\—Mr. Leader, who is 
an acknowledged expert in Sheffield matters, has made in this 
volume a highly interesting collection relating to the social, 
manufacturing, and commercial history of the town. Cutlery 
has been for many generations the staple industry of the place. 
In early days the article was certainly not superior to that made 
elsewhere. Its great start upward was made by the introduction 
of cast-steel about the middle of the century. This was the work 
of a certain Benjamin Huntsman. The invention met with the 
usual fate. At first treated with hostility or contempt, it after- 
wards excited envy. The secret was finally stolen by a rival 
manufacturer in what was—if the story is true—a _pecu- 
liarly discreditable way. (An emissary of the rival dis- 
guised himself as a tramp, presented himself at the 
factory gate one stormy winter night, was admitted for 
charity’s sake, and took the opportunity of making 
observations.) Sheffield ware, or plated goods, was another 
speciality. Some of the older kinds are of considerable value, 
and the article generally, though now commercially injured by 
the great fall in the price of silver, has been of the greatest 
utility. The relations of capital and labour have been very 
varied. Both had in turns the upper hand, and neither used it 
wisely. At one time the workmen were so powerful that they 
would demand money for a “‘ spree,” and their employers, sooner 
than offend them, had to pay for their idleness. Probably the 
balauce was pretty well kept by oppression and injustice on the 
otber side. The “stuffing,” alias truck system, was an instance, 
* The prices charged,” wrote a well-informed observer, “wero 
generally exorbitant,” and the workmen were kept bound by 
perpetual debt. When we look into the private life of the time 
we see much harbarism and excess. We have not got to the 
millennium yet; the manners of the North Midlands seem very 
yough even to not very squeamish visitors from the South. Yet 
there has been an unquestionable advance. One virtue at least, 
tolerance, has been jargely developed. Nothing is more remark- 
able in Mr. Leader’s story than the fierce hostility which all 
ehange, whether in. trade methods, or manufacture, or social 
usage, has excited. The tramways, for instance, which were 
introduced to facilitate and cheapen the transport of coal, were 
made the objects of popular violence. 





China Under the Search-Light. By William Arthur Comayy 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.)— China,” says Mr. Cornaby, ig «, 
continent rather than a country.” Some part is tropical " ‘ind 
has great extremes of heat and cold; the staple foods wn 
different; then there are Manchus and Chinese, In short, therg 
are endless differences which make it impossible to Seneralisg 
correctly. Yet there are characteristics which are Sufficient] 
common to justify a general conception of what is umes . 
“Chinese.” Mr. Cornaby has much that is very interesting to Z 
about this people, or congeries of peoples. So much we - 
aflirm, and further that he says it in a lively way; for the rest, our 
readers must judge for themselves. ———With this we may men. 
tion The Story of the Siege of Pekin, by S. M. Russell, M.A. (Elliot 
Stock, 1s. 6d.) This account is largely taken from a diary kept 
by Mrs. Russell. It thus gains a certain vividness, though naty, 
rally it is less effective as a literary production. There are some 
emphatic testimonies to the general good conduct and harmonioys 
co-operation of the besieged, and an effective defence of the mig. 
sionaries and the native Christians. These have been accused of 
“looting ”; as a matter of fact, the Christians were starving, and 
were permitted, as food could not be bought, to use stores which 
the owners had deserted. There is a collection of edicts from 
the Pekin Gazette, as curious a series of State-papers as could be 
found in history. 

Poems by Alexander Smith. With Prefatory Note by R. E.D, 
Sketchley. (W. Scott. 23.)—We are glad to see this collection 
of the poetry of Alexander Smith. This generation knows littl 
about his work, yet it is worth attention. The “ Life Drama,” 
his first publication of importance, achieved a success very rare 
among poets, minor or major. It was crude and violent, it ig 
true, but the public judgment was right in discerning real 
poetical force in it. Mr. Sketchley’s appreciation of Alexander 
Smith’s work is full of sympathy without being extravagant, 
(He does not seem to be aware that the “ Life Drama” was pub- 
lished in the Critic in instalments, but speaks of Dr. Gilfillan’s 
article in that journal.) It is a pity that the poet’s most mature 
work, “ Edwin of Deira,” could not be included in this volume 
from considerations of copyright, especially as it has but two 
years more. What a fine thing is that in Paulinus’s discoursg 
about Christ :— 


* And now confronts the Eternal! Light 
With eyelids that have known thie touch of tears.” 


The Parentage and Kinsfolk of Sir Joshua Reynolds. By Sir 
Robert Edgcumbe. (Chiswick Press.)—The author sets him- 
self to account for the fact that Sir Joshua sought his 
associates, not among his fellow-artists, but among literary men, 
He finds the cause in the intellectuality of his kindred. Literary 
tastes were a matter of heredity with him. “ Of his nearest 
relations no less than five were Fellows and Scholars of Oxford 
and Cambridge Colleges.” His father was a Fellow of Balliol; 
one uncle a Fellow of King’s, Cambridge; another a Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Oxford, “and bursar,” adds Sir Robert Edgcumbe 
with triumph. But this does not necessarily mean that they were 
“cultured literary men.” We allow that nowadays the fact that 
three brothers held Fellowships at Balliol, King’s, and Corpus 
would mean something. But how about the eighteenth century? 
What does Mark Pattison say (“ Memoirs, 1885”) ? “ The co-opta- 
tion of Fellows into the society, or corporation, of a College was, 
jn the last century, done under conditions which left no place for 
any qualification of learning, even if learning had existed at all 
in the University.” However this may be, there is interesting 
matter in this book. Some of Sir Walter Armstrong’s censures 
are noticed not without asperity, and much of the blame of Sir 
Joshua’s fugitive colouring is laid on the cleaners. 





The Highland Bagpipe. By W. UL. Manson. (Alexander 
Gardner. 7s. 6d. net.) —We shall be content to make a general 
recommendation of this book to our readers. It contains the 
“History, Literature, and Music, with some Account of the 
‘Lraditions, Superstitions, and Anecdotes relating to the Instru- 
ment and its Tunes.” Something like the bagpipe, it should be 
understood, is known in most European countries. Most of us 
have seen and heard the pifferari, an importation from Italy, 
and certainly a more weleome one than the organ-grinder. [a 
the British Islands there are three recognised varieties, one of 
them English, if Northumbria is English. About these and 
other matters Mr. Manson has much that is interesting to tell 
us. A Southron had better, it may be, be silent on the sub- 
ject, for his praise might be as unwelcome as his censure. Let it 
be enough, then, to recommend this volume to the notice of 
our readers. 
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ry se By Alan Reid. (Romanes, Dunfermline. 
. gd. & 23.) —This “ notable Fife-shire ruin ” is on an island in 
s "Pith of Forth, lying. to speak roughly, between Aberdour 
ia Fifeshire and Cramond in Midiothian. St. Colomba is said to 
founded a cell there; there was certainly a hermit in the place 
= twelfth century, for he entertained Alexander III., whoestab- 
a : monastie house inthe island. Mr. Reid gives an account 
: fie foundation, «f its history and its present condition, 
acknowledging his obligation to Dr. Ross's “ History of Aber- 
dour and Inchco!me.”” With this we may mention The 
Filiage Church in the Olden Time, by Harry Gill (H. B. Saxton, 
vs, 6d. net). Mr. Gill has put together a very interesting 
aocount, the result of personal inspection of various village 
churches, describing the present and restoring the past. 





Misceangous.—Poens of English History. Edited by J. A. 
Nicklin, B.A. (A. and C. Black. 1s. 6d.)—A collection of historical 
and patriotic poems, some fifty in number, and reaching trom the 
earliest down to the most recent times. In the “ Library of 
Useful Stories” (G. Newnes) we have The Story of Wild Flowers, 
by Professor G. Henslow (1s.), a most interesting little volume, as 
indeed all of the series have been, with its narrative of the 
eyolution of the “flowers,” including, if may be said, all wild | 
plants whether they have actual flowers or not, and the evolu- 
tion of human knowledge about them, a process not by any ineans 
so regular or so orderly.——The Healthy Home. By Ff, 
Vacher. (Sanitary Publishing Company. 2s. 6d. net.)--A second 
edition, with alterations and additions and a considerable 
increase in the way of illustration. ——Burdeti’s Hospitals and | 
Charities, 1901. By Sir Henry Burdett. (Scientific Press. 5s.) | 
—There is an article on “ Medical and Lay Administration of 
Hospitals,” suggested by the recent difficulties relating to the 
“National Hospital for the Paralytic and Epileptic.” Sir Henry 
Burdett takes occasion to plead for the universal payment of the 
medical services rendered in hospitals. The nsuai information 
about hospitals, &e., follows. 











New Epitions.—The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Cloyne. With Prefaces, Annotations, \c., by Alexander | 
Campbell Fraser. 4 vols. (he Clarendon Press. 24s.)—Pro- | 
fessor Fraser edited the works of Bishop Berkeley thirty years | 
ago: in 1874 he published a volume of selections, and in 1881 he 
contributed to Messrs. Blackwood’s series of “ Philosophical! 
Classics” a volume on the same subject. These publications 
seem to have had a success which does not always attend the 
most meritorious studies in subjects so severe; Professor Fraser | 

as been called on for another edition of the works. In the : 
interval some new biographical and philosophical material had | 
become available. We have now the Bishop’s life related in 
some detail, and it is a life of no common interest. He was a 
deep thinker at a time of life when most men, even of the higher 
orderof mind and character, are commonty occupied with observing 
(as his ‘ Commonplace-Book ” shows). In 1724 he was promoted 
to the deanery of Derry, the best in the Kingdom, which he 
valued, however, because it helped him in his great scheme of an | 
American mission. In 1728 he started, but the promise of | 


public help on which he relied was never fulfilled, and he was | 
compelled to return after a sojourn of something less than three | 
years. In 1734 he was consecrated to the See of Cloyne. This 


bishopric he held for seventeen years. The last five months of | 
his life were spent in Oxford, where he was buried (in Christ | 
Church Cathedral, January 20th, 1753). Vols. I.-{II. of this 
edition are given to the philosophical works (in order of com- 
position), Vol. IV. to the miscellaneous. ——George Berkeley's 
Principles of Human Knowledge. With Preface by Thomas J. 


; Salmon (G,), Cathedr 


for these essays are not conventional. Then is added “an 
Inquirendo into the Wit and other Good Parts of Charles the 
Second.” It seems serious, but canit be so? “ His nature was 
thoronghly humane”! Look at the long list of his victims. He 
‘defended the prestige of his subjects and the rights of the 
British flag,” and was the pensioner of France and let the Dutch 
sail up the Medway because he had starved the Fleet to pamper 
his mistresses. What next? 
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In the Hour of Silence. By Alex. Smellie, M.A. (Andrew | - 


Melrose. 5s.) — A book of daily meditations for a year.””——The 
Tragedies and Fragments of schylus. Translated by the late 


OSLER. 


E. H. Plumptre, D.D. With Notes, &c. 2 vols. (Isbister | CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


and Co, 5s, net.)}——In the ‘Temple Classies” (J. M. Dent 
and Co.), Adam Bede, by George Etiot, 2 vols. (3s. net).—— 
In the “ World’s Olassics” (Grant Richards, 1s. and 2s. net per | 





volume) we have Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronti, and Essays of 
Elin, by Charles Lamb, These books are very agreeably printed, 
the dead white paper showing up the type well. And the price 
f the edition bound in leather is really surprising. It would be 
interesting to see how much a binder would ask an ordinary 
tomer fora volume in this style.——In the “ Warwick Edition 


an 


and Sous, 2s, net).——Patrins. By Louise Imogen Guiney. (D 
Nutt. 83, 6d. net.)-A “patrin” is “a gypsy trail; handfuls of 
leaves or grass cast by the «ypsies on the road to denote the way | 
Which they have taken.” ‘Tbe name is suffi ‘iently appropriate, 
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oes tN error FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders oul; 


3 Principal. Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College. Cainbridg 
BRAGG’S VEGETABLE "he Teaching tuft includes: Professors Seeley, FAAS. H. E, Malden, My 
Cc HA A R Cc oO A L i Meath, Ph.D., G. Garcia, R.A.M., W. Rippman, M.A., G. Pradean (Pars 

5 Coane ervatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), and others, 
us recommended Ly the most eminent physicians and surgeons aud used a 7 side nt Women Grad sind F reign Mistresses, Cricket, heckey, tennis, 


their own families for indigestion, diarrhaa, fevers, ke. Powder in 2s., 4s., ridin gy, bieveling. Large gyinnasinim and grounds of four acres, 
bottles. Biscuits in Is. 2s., 4s. tins. Lozenges in Is. 124d. tins. Tablets Pre spect is On appheation, 


in is. 14d. tins. Of all Chemists. 
pr Soe eee rnmUuUdDOR HAL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa, 


‘This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar 


























By Appointment to her ‘eke Mo yesty and the er Famul; 
M l L. L. E R A N D Ss oO N S, LT D.. Mrs. HAMILTON bees to announce that she has TAKEN into PARTNER 
) SHIP her old pupils, Miss W. STEPHENS and Miss M. WORTERS, who 

SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. have been with her for fitteen years. 
Electric Fittings of all kinds, inelnding reproductious of the best Periods —— 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. ; UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.~ 
Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection PREPARATION for the oP UBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance & Scholarshiy 











jun London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps— a Speciality. ae SROVAL NAY. Stiichv individual atteto Baan 
The Vernon Candie Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by | 4, hale mine Senior ane a: Suna Meants: sciva ite chapats aon le : 
her late Majesty. hivhly recommende 1 te wy those who read at night. Sole Depot ‘vicket feld fives courts rynimasium ; carpenter'sshop. Hig { 
in London for the Magniticent Art Metal productions of Poi, tee Paris. z » seu bathine: Prospectus, &e., On applicat in tatie 
Iusteated ¢ tes or S octal Desi us on application, Estimates jree. Head ie ar, HL re AMBRIDG ) BARBER, M.A, Oxon. 
178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory BOYLE ST., W. WF)HYI.. N, W.—COLET HOUSE PR EPAR ATORE 


W SCHOOL.—Several Entrance Scholarships recently gained at 
ols, including one this vear at Rugby. House close to sea, with |i ; 
rr t attached.—For prospectus. references to parents, &e., apply to the 
Head-Master, R. M. HUGH. JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Children’s 13 per doz, HeM-STITCHED, - 
CAMBRIC |" ate 22» | Tadies’....-2aperdoz | ~\TY'§ HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B.Lond) 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, Se 


Manufacturers to the late Queen Victoria. 

















Gentlem Gentlenie n’s.3 11 
iia Canin Wen iis oe tems, | WO The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES and PRACTICAL CLASSES fr 
Manufacturers. POCKET i The ne “tu " Fest’. | hig EXAMINATION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. Candidates enter 
x : gar CS this course can register as Medical Students. fot eg oh ii 








1 
world-wide fame. oichubsehiabsihalened DE AN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


Samples and — Lists 'HANDKERGHIEFS. pi reicdite 


post- -tree 


: ea SS = a M RETR OPOL Ly AN “HOSPITAL - SUNDAY FUND. 
“THE CELLULAR C LOTHING COS OR IGINAL Patron—His Majesty the KING, 
He ISPITAL-SUNDAY, JUNE 6th, 1901. Any person mnall 


AERTEX CELLULAR Divine Worship on oo day pty vor _ is or hee Coutribstiat 
MAYOR ies. onal Boats “lers should be cross * Bank ot 
AERTEX CELLULAR ' Ene land, ghee Tes the eet Pe House. sai sa 


AERTEX CELLULAR | S \TAMMERING. completely and permanently cured Iya a 

5 verfectly S EDS MN R. ind young have been s P 

AERTEX CE... LULAR | ful Niylecenea’ B a a 3 bo as D pret Branly etre ce vi 

| INC 11 Reutinek Street uuchester Square, London, W..0f 

SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYIAMAS, LINGERIE, kee er 

Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX ‘nthe ae Tee ma As 

Nlicabcahiak: We aaiRiek ire, attached to each garment, NITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 
! rated at ‘ ui of | ds aes ‘ae ba » HOMER, AA Be 

OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. : 

ROBER’ SCOTT. td perenne cm a EC FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 

T SC Ltd., , BC. iirarieceners 
AND Goo OTHER DEPO SIN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS, ailaoccinientecs 
SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES, 











ESTABLISHED 1807, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 





JYARTNER in West of England WANTED, ie 








Qeeree, in hi elass suces i) GIR ve S’SCHOOL under Oxford and {| The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
Cnnbri Board, Ex-Prineipsl with afew bo ir lers preferred.— Miss SCOTT, | are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 
céroatCln s Advert Oftices, 49 Gre id Street, W. | may be. 

S TA‘ le yh OIS as y Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED ito meet the increasug 
ENSIONNAT d JEUNES DE u ISkL sLES, ViLd. demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 





BEAU SITE, CHEMIN LIOTARD, vote abe Ins _ 
Mt . Arts Vagrément, jardin, t Is e; SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will he thanktuly 
sera Chez Mrs. Heath, Mortimer Ho Clifton, Bris | received at the Institution, by 

- Sue douvera: t sbbiesegineacl PSG, TRCEERCER Ch BOUT A Bef JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary 

ic demoiselles pour le voyage en Ait 5 Finsbury Square, E.C, 


tion complet e | 
| 
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INS free 
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CAMBRIDGE. 
SXAMINATION in JULY. 

ae oy a) the HEAD-MASTER, 
Particulars 


, ROHDEAC ‘ON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEN D 
A ARDING sesso erg pk ong pve iggy ea pavers “yr Country 

a BUAw ae fol hockey, and tenuis. Experienced resident mis- 
. Jars’ pgron citi Inotnn ls : BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
large ¥: Sehool for Girls}. 


ce H @& CO E, 


‘HOLARSHIP 


yiained Wok 













sseS; 


1 Higt 





(formerly Assist aos 2 ni dthabeiot RARITIES SANE. es 
DAY H. AM HOU SE. SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 
IRLS. Only 2 limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 

st to health and physical development. Careful 


Special attention ] : 
re Chureh of BEogland.—Prineipal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 

‘om brite . formerly \ssistant-Mistress in the Cambridyve High School. 
ide —— hopot Durham, Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others, 


Bete rences : aa an 


COLLEGE, BRE S.— 


combined. 









) EI 

RA = *- ‘HOLM ee (valne 0 ine yo mea), TWO 

RAL, EXHIBITIONS. TWO ARMY CLAS “ENHIBITIONS, ONE 
rc LASS EXHIBITION (all value 30 euineas per ammum), will be 
curate yo JULY AUGUST. Ist and 2nd. Candidates must be 


Sist, 
tr, 


sand 15 on an ust: 1 Also TWO NAVY CLASS EXHIBITIONS 

be ee between Hand L3.—VPor partienlars apply to the SECRETARY, 
for boys ™* ? . . 
ADUCATION and COUNTRY LIFE on Surrey Hills 
(400 ft. _10 GIRLS RECEIVE D | by Mrs. HANNAY and her Daughters 


‘ign voverness ; Visiting London teachers. 
Free and healthy outdoor life, and er attention paid to the development of 
individual character. Physic ob read se , organised guines, hockey, tennis, We. 

r ferences permitted to Lord Alverstone . Sir Ralph Thompson, Lady Barbour, 

nd others. Spange Hawe, Ewhurst, Guildford, 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 

RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family lite. French, Germen Italian, Music, Draw 
ne. Painting ges &e.; Fees, £80 perann. ; rerm comme nees with eutrance of 
ronil: Personal Refs. Prospectusonapp! 82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


pueartlon, 
SS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
“4 rh School, Blackburn, has fhorone shiv REORGANISED = the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her sim isto 
combine asound and liber: i education with the lite of a cultivated Enelish home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,ce, University Examination & Inspection, 


{ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—" OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll, Camb. Highest references, 
ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.— Efficient staff. Terms 60 ens. Publie Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—-Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 
{ ANNE'S SCHOOL, REWLEY HOUSE, WELLING- 
“a TON SQUARE, OXFORD. Established Is5t. (Under the care of the 
} 1s of S. Thomas Ye M arty )}.—Thoreush modern education in all branche 





jor thorough Ee dueation. Resident f 
















s prepared for Oxfor 1 Local, London Mi rcabggras and other Examine 
Resident English and boreign Mistresses, and visiting Professors, 
me comforts; healthy situation. —Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS sand 


EXHIBITIONS, varving from £80 to 
tor COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY 


ate 


will be OE FERED 
Qne Scholarship and One 


£20 in value, 
July 17th. 





tion W ill be offered 


Exhi first mstauce, for hoys intended for the Army 

Class.—Apply to the WARDE® , Rad Hey Collese, Abingdon, 
ADLEY COLLEGE—NAVAL CLASS.—Applieation 
for special preparations for the Navy should be made at onee to the 


WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Navy. 


H.' N D UL E Ss 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 


on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, July 9th: 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


(HALT Cav DE COB, DIEPPE 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 ori 
Dieppe . Conversational ench rapidly acqui 
ching, German. Opportunities for 


t service twice daily with Eugiand, 


WELLAND HALL, 
Principal: Miss PAGE, 
High Set Strong stall of 1 
e with ex 
Terms 


on 6 6 E.. 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
nd loti. 





An ENGLISH 
wards in her Chalet, near 
red. ‘Special facilities for Musie, 
every forim Gf heaithy enjoy 


Appiy to Miss CUNNICK, 


COLLEGE, 
B.A. London, 
ident mistress 
rund plasine 






Sket 
Dire’ 


iient 


Dieppe. 


SPALDING.— 
Head-Mistress 
aud visiting 


field, 





of Dewstrury 
teachers, Large 


Exceptionally liealthiy 


hitler 





nsive gard 
moderate, 


tuation. 














\ fare OoO RN E SC H O O L.—The 
wr EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHIOLARSHIDS is POSTPONED 
to JULY Sth.—Further particulars from the HEAD MASTER, Schoo! Hous: 
Sherborne, Dorset, 
{ I 9) N A L M 2) N D 
_ IVE HOLARSHIPS (£80 to tz0) WILL BE AWARDED in ti wey 
Exan t Glenalmond, Judy beth Pith, or by arrangement elsey . 
su lassis Matheniuties, aimed Mee D tl Clas 
A LNavy, dc., with vent Jtereien 
Apply to R ! hak W ARDEN. Cilenaloned. 
Pa HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD 
LONDON, N.W. 
tnilt for aio School. 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 
I nd; tennis. Every home couvort and eave. Marked suecess 
e ma University eximinations. Special Terms 





of navaloand military ofiieers, 
rhe Richt Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Baa 
Munteakod prompectne ou aovl ieution, 


R he d ughters 
mele! s t., G.OS.L, and many 


hers 


THec AMBRIDGE TR AINING OLLEG Efor WOMEN 





: TEAC HERS,.—Principal, Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.)-——A residential 
2 providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers Phe 
se ‘ preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certitieate (The« wy aud 








The students 
» Inaddition to those of 
opportunity is given for practice m 
and other subjects in various 
pestis bridge. Students are admitted in January and in September 

rt wars as to. aualhiications for admission, ag howwrships, ¢ “e Bursari« 

Stained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge 


\, 


m3 or the Teachers’ Diplomeaoft the Seen gd hiversitv 
ice University rors ives on Teaching 
and visiting lecturers Ainple 
ce, Languages, Mathematies, 
















! Park stone), 


; to the SECRETARY. 


| enced specialists only. 


.| information 





JAVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, 

XX) MIDDLESEX.—Head-Misiress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. Honse-Mistress 
Miss FE. H. LYS'TER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne Sehoo!, 
~Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens-and Playin 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching st: aul experi 
Resident French and German mistri Moderu 
languages according to Reformed Metinods. Very great atteution pri id to health 
of girls, Games Club for hockey, cricket, an l tennis, with o a ities for 
eS cg eyeling, rowing, and swinminin: Fees from Ze « cuine AS pe mu 
References given and required, Entrance Scholarship of £40 a ve ete 
for girls under 15, will he awarded in Sept Fall particulars on 


The TERM BEG MAY 7th 
gree SCHOOL. 


: £50, £50, £20) will be awarde rt dit Jtels 
ut Felsted bey July 16th. The 
increased the aecommodation, names can | 
to Rey. the HEADMASTER, 
ESSEX. 


ST. MARGARETS, 








AN on 






openil 







next Term 
or SECRETARY, 
SCHOOL, 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

4 Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCKWELL. COUNCIL'S BOARDING HOUSE 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the Sehool, Large gvymnasinm and pluying-tield, Seholarships for Boarders 


uwarded in July, 1901. apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


COLLEGE. 


Coll, Oxon.) 


for part iculars 


H 4 RROGATE LADIES 
: Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. F. 


JONES, 1} R.U.I 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses, Fine situation near ihe 
Stray. Large hall and good ¢lass-roouss. 


Preparation for Public Exau 
[KESWICK | SCHOOL rou 


HnavIONs. 


NDATION SCHOLAR.- 


SHIPS for BOYS and GIRLS of £55 per annom. Examination in 
July (London, Manchester, und Keswir Candidates must be over LO and 
under Tt. Full allowance for age.—Prospectus and til details, Rev. IEAD- 


MASTER. 


Ja IRQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE 
for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Prinerp 
( WYNDHAM ROBINSON, The house stands in its own wrounds, 
Health record exceptions! Large hall, gymuastum, 
Many distinctions in University and Musical Renaveeaiione, 
W: ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOU ne I Ape S to complete their education 
Visiting 
and large 


Private High Sehool 





near the seu 


zames, 





Great advantages for Languages, Paintin 
University Baatcos: Phys ieal Reais : braces eluate 
Highest Euvlish references. 


NOURT HALL, KENTON, SOUTH 
now wt VACANCY for one LADY in the ahove ple 
Country Home tor Ladies mentally afflicted. ite 


grounds. 


DEVON.—'There is 
asant and well-appomted 
tar medical attendance with 


wrsonal care and supervision,—For terms aud full particulars address Miss 
MULES. 
ae RD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
(Church of England Publie Schools.) 
Lapy WarkveEen Miss J. L. LATH ad (urton College. 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, Seclu House, £45, Boarding 
House, £60, (2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromiley Ferms, 2 Guineas a 
year, (3) ST. WINIFRED’'S, Bangor.—Terms, £65 a 


| particulars from the LADY WARDEN, 3 “Abbots Bromley, 


» Staffs. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, oer in 
Under the Bishop of Southampton and Rey. A the 
Boarding and Day Schooi 
Principal—Miss J. 1. LATHAM, Girton Coll 


Aune’s, 


TON. 





Excelleut Boarding — se for Girls in Warrington Crescent, Good art tra 
ine and nce. Teachers’ ‘Training Department. Hockey. Bourders’ Fee 
La year may vt PRINCIPAL 

TNIV BRS PT Y oO F DURH AM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

bor Partieukurs concerning Tnition, S ania arships, and Cost of Residence m 

the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PR INi IVPAL. We:nen's Hostel, 


Durham. 

\ J. ARDEN COURT, 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. 

beantiful country overlooking S. 


CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
Boarding School forGirls. Extensive grounds in 
Dowus. Sound edveution, wits .cyeling. 





CHURCH EDUCATION COR PORATION Li 


(ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. DORSET. — 
b A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEME® 
where the aim 1s to train girls to be practical, retined, and euitured E 
eare and comfort for delicate children. 
“ arge grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields, 
s prepared forthe Univ. and o ther exims. He. ide Mi Mus “OPHLE 
M. SMITH ON atural Sciences Trivos, Camb.) by 5 ite soon ilitiedt Stat 








A limited number of ENTRA? NCE SCHOL ARSHLP S awarded iy competit 











| ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. ahove sea-level; 

ul, bracing air, A PREP ARATOR Y SCHOOL for the En 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Sel smd for the Re 
Reference is kindly permitted to the He d Mi isters of Winchester, 
Uppinehaim, and iete Principal of Cheltenhanu Modern sanitat oe 
cricket ves sravel playground, worksh« Viitestic apparatus, elril, ane 
swimmmine (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
“i kK. OL IV IER, M.A., ‘The Tower House, Do 











( {ORR AN, WATFORD, HERTS.--COLLEGE FOR 
/ GIRLS. —Gyiinasium, Playing-tields. Lorge Staff of Resident Mistresse 

I Mistress : iE. F. JOURDAIN, Lady M il], Oxtord ; Housi 
Viistress, Mis EE. PHILLIPS, Newnham Coll y Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 D BON LEVARD RASPAIL (near the Lusemiboury Gardens). 
Reference Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans. Vrofessor E, Me: 2, the Arcl 

deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Word:- 






worth, and others, 
| IGHEFTELD SCHOOL for GIRLS. BECCLES., 
al SPOL Kk.—Condueted by Miss E. GL. and Miss A, bh, SEELEY 
H s Thorough education th healthy home lif nd countrys 
References aad pr um upplication, PREP. FOR 





EXAMINATIONS, 


AY ESTMINSTER SCHOOL \n EXAMINATION 











will be me 38 LDon JULY 2nd, rd, ath, to fill up net less than 
resid ral Scholursiios, 5 non-residents ‘Sch l doo Exhibitie 
Be this apply by letter te the HE \D MASTER, 1? Dean's 
Westin Y 
Resin UNIVE RSETY.—The YORKSHIRE 
COLLEGRH, LEEDS.-—Applic invited for the appointinent o 


Soh ANS LEC TURER i 
the REGISTRAR of 


lary of £150.—Furthe: 
thors Trou 


" 


VATHE MATICS it A 
the Codege 
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T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, | HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror gy 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. ~ RLS, 
Priveipals: Miss J. F. GRU NER, ( Certiticated. Student of Girton Colfe 
lege, 


Head- Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. | late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D,8.C\ < 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff conn ALICE 






























Prospectus on application to the HEAD- MIS RESS or SECRETARY. 
gS Ee ta as DEE Spiga TEES TE eee eee TE ~ | of University women of professional standing and experience, ite 
ALIOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SEDBERGH.— | thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games, Great Aueatio 
Principals: Miss SKEAT, Ph.D., and Miss AULD, M.Se. Sound eduea- - — = wthful conditions of a the bracing air and grayel soil on 
tion, physical and mental, in splendid climate. Training in social duties. | indhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The alin. 
pedis LAS pee ae eaataset : — sti un ids in an acre of heather and pine at an ‘elevation of nearly mn 
efs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; Mrs, SIDGW I K, Prinis ft 





» EPTON SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will he hel L | | Ne aia College; Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ. ats a { 
W at REPTON on JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to elect to Five ENTRANCE | pupils and others.— For prospectus iddress to MOORC ror ., HI Of for 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £80, £60, £40, £20, £20 respectively. Additional exhibi | HASLEMERE. INDHE&4), 


tions may be awarded. Candidates must be over 12 and under 15 years of age : _ eng 
WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889, = 


on July 5th—Further particulars may be had on application to Mr. A. J. 
LAWRENCE, Bookseller, Repton, Burton-on-Trent. y, aes $ 
: (JEN@TRAL WELSH Boary 

APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT-INSPECTOR, : 


The Executive Committee of the Central Welsh Board will shortly 7 
to the uppointment of an Assistant-Inspector. ¥ Proceed 
Scientific qualitications will be deemed essential. 
i lary, £300 per annum, exclusive of travelli 
i ig & hi ) 
Further particulars relating to the appointment may be obts ined ees 
undersigned not later than Tuesday. June ISth, 1901, Pont the 


BK Ps © MM co L LE G@ E— 
Yj SIX OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £56 each, wiil be 
awarded in July.—Apply the BU RS! AR. 


QOUTH | BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
; 30 YS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs, SUTTON. 
Thorough preparation for the Publie Schools ; Kindergarten and Transition 
Classes for children under 8, Cricket, drilling. Highest references from | June 3rd, 1901. Central Welsh Board, 
Parents and Head-Masters.—HALF-TERM BEGAN JUNE 10th. - oard, Cardiff, 


- —— 7 ROMSGROVE SCHOOE 
OURNEMOUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, ; & f seeies . 
M.A., F.G.S. (Hononrman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient | EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS JULY 16th, 17th 18th 
Yutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, - 1 
Navy, and all Civil Service and othe r Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


€ 8, & ¢., apply to W iRA ih, KNYVETON R AD. 
pi alm aromas -- M AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL in 
CS": ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN | GIRLS. Number limited to about 20. Resident foreign tenche. 


With Titie of L.L.A. i visiting Professors. Large modern house on g uve 1 soil ; 15 acres of land: bin 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.A. Scheme, the University ‘nd heather district. Riding, cycling, Kc, — School recommended by Miss 
St. Andrews, NB. Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford.— Apply to Miss x, 
Viv 








THE CLERK, 














| | AMPSTE AD, N. Ww ar? ansdowne House, Lyndhurst Gdns. 
_I_ Boarprne Scuoor for Girts.—-Thorough education ; every home comfort ; 

large detached house ; cert. sanitation; elec. light ; high, healthy, bracing, near 
Heath; riding, swimming, hockey, tennis. Summer ‘Term sometimes spent in 


Switzerl: ae —Principals, Phe Misse s SuMNER and Miss Biancu, B.A. home. ) 
{7ICARAGE HOUSE ‘SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. DOVE 
YOY f I 
TEDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD. \ COURT, ESSEX.—Bracing seaside resort ; sound modern educa 
N.W.--PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially | Junguages, music, painting. Pupils prepared for exams. if desired. Backward 
puilt for this School, electric light, own g¢ -rounds, individuai attention to health | and delicate girls receive individual attention. Colonial and foreign pupils 
and work of boys. References to Pareuts of boys passed into Public Schools, | received.—The Misses ELY, care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. . 
leading London Physicians, &ce.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, | ——— IE f 
M.A., Oxon. OURNEMOUTH SCHOOL.—A_ First- class “Modern 
CRE EERSTE ERR mare ° Boarding and Day School for Boys, founded by the Bournemouth 7, 
MIVWENTY MILES from LON DON. ANOR LODGE, | and Hants County Conncils. Preparation given for Professional, Sc jentifi 


ST. ALBANS.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Resident Eng. and For, | Commercial Life. rnificent new ouildings, furnished with every modern 
upplianece. Head- Master, E. FENWICK, M.A., LL.D. (Caanb.), B.Se. - (Loud.) 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE 
re SOUTH WALE ‘ 

urge number of SCHOLARSHIPS —. "be ‘OFF ERED SEP 
Further partic ulars apply to the WARDE wi TEMBER 


























Gov.: Profess. for Music, Languages, Dancing; Exams., Games, Cycling, 


Tennis. Healthy bracing air, Reduced fees for girls to prepare for Camb. 
nt for Musie, Small premium. References given |) CARTER HOUSE SCHOOL, NEAR Ska, 








Senior, Alsoa Gov. St 
and required. TERM BEGAN MAY Ist. eo REE 
a Thorough education. Individual attention. 
NSTITUT ST. BE RNARD, BRU SSELS (E dstablished BOYS. Successful preparation for public exams, 
A.D. 1825).—Mr. E. R. HODSON, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Highest references trom parents of pupils. 
RECEIVES RESIDENT and NON-! ESLDI NT PUPILS for all an a MAs F5 ERN C OLLEG E. — SCHOLARSH IP ~EXAML 


Examinations. ‘Tuition includes Bookkeepin 
NATION, JULY 16th. 17th, 18th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 















Bernard, Brussels. 
eee ; four or Five of £50. Six or more of £30 per anninn, § ¢ gery Nominations of 
THE OWENS COLLEGE. M ANC HESTER. £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain 4 
H ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. scholarship. —For partic ular apply to the HEAD- MASTER or SEC RETARY, 
ASHBURNE HOUSF, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. ’ \ . fe 
; Warden : Miss H. M. STEPHEN, D o F 2 cO LL & G SG, 
Fees 36 to 50 Guineas the Session (33 weeks). An extension of the Hallio | - 
Prospectus on application to the Hei * Master, 


receive 12 additional Students will be opened iu October. Women are admitt: a Py 
to the Medical School.—Apply to the WARDEN, or to the Secretaries, Miss Re vy. W. Cc. COMPTON, M. 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, Bhi Edward Thring. 


COOKE: and Professor S. ALEXANDER, Owens ¢ olles i" 
z sth DSCNS SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
wp 1 an Jabs t ede 
HE MARIA GREY ' RAINING COLLEGE ror | JX PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; ouly those of goo social 
. ore. WOM EN "TEACHERS Bott, : | position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
OFFERS a FULL COURSE of PROFESSION Al TRAINING to LADIES who | Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
DESIRE to become TEACHERS in Secondary Schools or in Kindergartens. | studio.--'The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. ~ 
For all particulars as to Qualifications for “Entrance, Terms, Scholarships, | - é 
Hall of Residence, &c., apply tothe Principal, : ' | gts SCHOOL, C ANTERBURY. - SCHOLAR. 
‘oll Miss AL a a ae — = ie : SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 3rd to itl, 
At the College, Salusbury Road, srondesbury, London, N.W. tor CLASSICS, MATHS., and MODERN SUBJECTS. Special Ch " 
ARMY, NAVY, &e., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct a 
Woolwich, Savdhurst, the Universities, &e. Large wing recently opened, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (s-15).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 





S 


7JOUNG LADY, Daughter of Clergyman (D.D.), DESIRES 
7 ENGAGEMENT as COMPANION, either in the United Kingdom or 
pbroad. Aceustomed to travel; knows French and German, acquired abroad, 
Good references given and required.—‘* M, M.,”’ Drybridge, Hereford. 





4 PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE for 
1 7 . : 29 WOMEN TEACHERS, HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE— 
TNIVERSITY of LONDON.—SECRETARY to the | Educational and Medieal Gymnastics. Ling’s Swedish System. There are 
| SENATE,—Applieations for the above post must be sent in writing only to | more posts open for teachers trained at this College than ean be filled, at good 
the Executive Officer at the University, South Kensington, S.W., ou or before | salaries.—Apply for Prospectus. 
June 24th, accomp: anied by copies of not more than 6 testimonials, Salary 4 
€400 perannum, Candidates must not be more thi an 40 years of age. Canvassing | OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF. BOSCOMBE 
will disqualify. H. FRANK HEATH, Executive Officer. CHINE.-Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 tol4, 
z |} PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 
r YHE INCORPOR ATED FROEBEL EDUC. ATIONAT, | stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 
INSTITU ge —Chairman of Committee, Mr. W. Mather, M.P.; ; games. 


> 








Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore. M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, | - - = 

M.A. TR MINING COLLEGE FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, | ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.— An_ Unsec- 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON.—The NEXT | tarian First-Grade Public School. Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A. 

SESSION will OPEN on SEPTEMBER I1&sth. A Model School and Kinder- | Opened September, 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation Scholar 
| 


ships. NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINAT ION, JULY 9th and 10th. 
ryNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
5 aven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“7 riform, London,” . _ Telephone No. 1854 (Gerri urd} 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS S—The 
TNIVERSITY OF BIRM l N GHA M. SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
U Cig ace Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
LECTURESHIP IN GREEK | in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 

sat F ‘3 ila at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Ms umager, R. J. BEEVOR, M. A, »22Craven| Street, Northumberland Avenue, W L 





varten and a Practising School are attached to the College. Prospectuses and 
all particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, at the Institute, 


R ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIR = 
aN YORKSHIRE, | 
| 
| 
| 





Education on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical eulture. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors 





The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for a Lectureship in Gre« k 
(Language, Literature, and Archwology), at a stipe nd of £200 per annuin, 
under the general direction of the Professor of Classics. Duties to bezin 
Vectober Ist, 1901. Applications, with not less than 12 copies of testimonials, 
should be sent before June 29th, 1901, to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars can be obti Line: d. GE 0. HL. MORLEY, Secretary. 


MmNHE DEAN “Ct SE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.— | RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Bors, 
Several valuable SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETI- | £ Girnis? EnGuisy, Foreran P—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London, sends 
TION early in JULY.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


~UPERIOR, SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SC HOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 
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QoclETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 


OFFICES: 62 STRAND, W.C. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 


the majority of contributo 
al jy desi 
Yet to? a number 
attached, where ut 
uly experime? nted on. 





of those hospitals which benefit by this fund laboratories i 





pe calves (see their evidence on this subject before the Royal Commission), 
nse 


rs to the HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND presnum- 
re to relieve human s suffering, not to inflict pain on helpless animals. 


an great expeuse vast hordes of animals are daily and 


indifference to s suffering which such dreseninea oceasion in Uhre minds 
hel YY . 
those performing them has, moreover, been clearly established by vivisectors 


»vapsons who place humanitv before science and who desire to relieve 
erso) Cc ; 
ring and not oce asion it, should therefore withhold their gills on Sunday 
fering : 
an the following leading hospitals which have laboratories (ie., torture 
in 


for animals) attached to them : 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, 

GUY’S HOSPITAL, 

LONDON HOSPITAL, 

MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, 

ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 
purther information and suggestions on this painful subject will he eladly 
plied by the Secretary of the above Society, which APPEALS TO THE 


rl BLIC FOR AID. 


hambers 


E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


aan” HUMANE APPEAL TO BICYCLISTS. 


yICYCLISTS are earne stly desired to is on guard against OVERTASKING 
B the STRENGTH of their DOGS when running with hieyeles at high 
wed. Some dogs would rather die than stop when following the ir masters, 
ud this has actually happened without the knowledge of owners at the tim 
pogs are frequently lost in country places ¢ ouseque nt on hicycle riders o ut. 
moning them on roads, many of them being more or less distressed when 
vand, 
the law protecting animals makes it an offence to cause dogs and other 
male to be cruelly ill-treated. A wor ito the wise is enough; to thonehtful 
» owners unnecessary; but callous riders need this caution, 
JOHN COLAM, 
Secretary of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
105 ib Jermye Street, London. of Cruelty to Animals. 


6 . 6. GENEVA and LUCERNE TOURS, £7 7s. 


) CHAMONIX and GRINDEL W Alu D TOU RS, via Dover and C alnis, 
Extended tours to Zermatt, the Italian Lakes, radine, the Tyrol, &&« 









Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CO} I SROWNE. 
I lustrated Programme, SECR h T ARY, 5 Endsleigh Gar le ns, London, N. W. 
pec DEN’ TE AL ASSU RANC EC OMPANY, x IMITE D, 
HOLBORN BARS. LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS.. ; * eaaasxuh £40,000 000, 


JEVERSIONS and LIFE INTER ESTS in pee 
\ or Fanded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REV SIONARY INTEREST 
SUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000, 





Vine AND EMERGENCY TYPING}; 


THE ENTERPRISE BUREAU, 
12 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. S.W., near the Carlton Hotel. 
Open from 9 aan, to Midniz ht EVERY DAY, 
RING TYPING BELL. 


Typing Office in London maintaining a Special Expert Stat! for 
Night and Emergency Work. 


U THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-runnine Pen 
} with o Quilltike action. 7 
In Book-hox, price Is. : post-free, Is, 1d. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Pate ‘rnoster Square, London. 


jf OOKS “WANTED.— 25s. each given. Poetry, for 


Children,’’ 2 vols., 1869; ‘* Prince Dorus,” IS11L; ‘Mrs. L eicester’s Schoo! 
ww; Browning's * Pomegranates,” It]: **Roadster’ 8 Album,” 1845; *Jorrocks° 










Jannts,” 1858 or 1843; ac lans i Vaughan,” 5 vols, : © Lorna Doone.” 3 vols. : 
“Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; ** Bible in Spain,’ 3 vols. (ist Ed.) ; “* Wild Wales, 
vols, 2—B! AKE R SGR E AT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St.. Birmingham. 


OOKS, - -HATCHARDS. 30oksellers to the Queen, 
187 Pice: adilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cataloened, 
h New choice Bindines 
or Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual eash discounts, 




























1 full OOKS.—-R ARE AND OUT- OF- PR INT BOC IKS SUP- 

TON, PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Tnternation i 

lress, a if ee ea a -. — = new, wet 18s, aa Librariesand Sinall 
€ls of Boo vrehased for Cash ntec af t ad Co ete 

aed Sets of Popular Authors : eatin Books with C haeend P org Spe cial Wert 

oe List free. —HOLLAND C 0., Book Merciints, John Brig ht Street, Birming ham, 

ridge ——— wo aa ene 

vee YOLLEC TORS. OF FIN E BOOKS, PICTUR ES, Ke. 

wir are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STO¢ E 

Wo. one we fine first ¢ cgay beautifnl and rare books, and pictures by 

zy own old and modern artists so a collection of prints by Feélicie n Roy s 

SA Desiderata sought for, and ext: y genes issued, 

DAY all or write to 

“4 A. LIONEL ISA ACS, 4) Haymarket, London, S.W. 

= LACKBEETLES. C OCKRO/ ACHES.—Only Remedy is 

“UNION COC KROAC H PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 

YS, x ‘seum, Shetlield, who cleared plague of thera from Sheftield Workho 

ne saan d by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s, Od., 

nts, s. 6d, from HOWARTH & F AIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 








= 7; BATSFORD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Folio, handsomely bound in eloth gilt, 30s. net. 


“~ 

SOME ARCHITECTURAL WORKS OF 
TNIGO JONES. MTlustrated in a Series of 40 large Plates of Drawings of 
1 C ‘hief Buildings desigued by nine, with Descriptive Notes and a Bio 
“al Sketch. By H. Intéu Trieds, AWLB.A., und H. Tanner, jun., 








Royal 4to, art canvas, gilt, 25s. net. 


SECOND EDITION REVISED AND E NLARGED. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN 
MAKING. By Thomas H. Mawson, Garden Architect. Containiny 
200 Ellustrations, 50 of which are Full-p: of Perspective Views, Plans, 
aud Details of Gardens ; with Examples of B: lus straddles, Gateways, Summe c 
Houses, Garden Furniture, Fisbponds, Fountains, Sun-dials, &e. 





“Not only is it excellent to read and look at—the picture s with which it is 





euibellished ave without exception delightful—but it is full of practical su 
gestions for those who wish to lay out a beautiful garden, Spectat We 

‘What this hook does not tell about the delightful craft of garden maki 
ean hardly be worth telling.”’-—Daily Chronicle, 


Crown 4to, art canvas, gilt, 21s. net. 


OLD COTTAGES AND FARMHOUSES IN 
KENT AND SUSSEX. A Series of 100 Photographie Plates, beanti- 
iully printed in Collotype, illustrating some of the most Pieturesque 
Architecture in England. Specially Photographed by W. Ganswortuy 
Davikr, and with Descriptive Notes by E. Guy Dawner, Architect. 


** All lovers of our domestie architecture should buy this hook.”"—Auntiquary. 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 25s, net. 


DECORATIVE FLOWER STUDIES. By 


J. Foorp. A Series of 40 charming Coloured P. late s reproduced in exact 
Pacsimile of the Original Water-Colour Drawings, accompanied by 350 
Studies of Detail from each subject, with BD eseriptive Letterpress. 


“The author excels in the drawing of flowers. Each plate is a delightful 
study, and, in line and composition, a faithful and realistic reproduction from 
Nature, the rendering of the flowers being strictly true to their originals, while 
suygesting their adaptation to decorative treatment......Miss Foord’s allusions 
to the quaint poetic writings of the old herbalists, and her own graceful word- 
painting, emphi size the personil love for and sympathy with her subject which 

rives the book its greatest charm.’’—Queen, 


Large folio, half-velluin, old style, 50s, net, 


THE DECORATIVE WORK OF ROBERT 
AND JAMES ADAM. Being a Reproduction of all the Plates illus. 
trating Decoration and Furniture from their ‘*‘ Works in Architecture,” 
published 1778-1812. Containing 100 Examples of Rooms, Ceilings, Chimney- 
pieces, Tables, Chairs, Vases, Lamps, Mirrors, Pier-glasses, Clocks, &e., &., 
by these famous Eighteenth-Century Designers, 






h. 'T. BATSFORD, 94 High ‘Holborn, London. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY’S WELL- we COLLEc:. 
TIONS OF PERMANENT AUTOTYPE COPTE 


THE WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. Aeon te. 
productions of Notable Works of Modern English Art from this Colleetion. 
Vhe Series inchides examples by Lord Leighton, Herkomer, Albert Moore, 
Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, é&e. The Auto 
types measure about 25 inches longest line, and are published at 21s, each, 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION, HERTFORD HOUSE, Anio- 
type Copies of about 40 of the most interesting Pictures in these Galleries, 
Che Maste epresented include Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Boucher, 
Lancret, Fragonard, Greuze, Wat a Meissonier, Deeaimps, Rembrandt, 
Vandyek, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, &e. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART (TATE 
GALLERY An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
this Poy ul uw Collection, embracing 7 resentative Works of Constable, 
Bonineton, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stauticld, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, 


ane ot hers, 




















A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office -~SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 





President—-The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G, 
This SOCIETY. supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artiticial Eves, &e., and every other de Se scrip tion of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 


Water Br and Invalid Chairs and Conehes are lent to the afflieted upon the 
sageniyconmyrys on of Subseribers 

5,219 Applianees given in the vear ending September 30th, 1900, 

pombe Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas en- 
titles to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Me SETS, Barelay and Co., Limited, Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society 

RICHARD C TRESIDDE R, See retary. 





“ SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


IxcorporatEep I88], 
SANITARY SURVEYS AND REPORTS, LONDON AND COUNTRY. 
Curr Survevor—MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.1.B.A., F.S.L, &e. 
Descriptive Paiphlet free on application, 
HENRY P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 
RUEST and MOST CONSOLING of RELIGIOUS 
BELIEFS are to be found in THEISM. Literature sent gratis and post 


free on application (by letter) to Secretary of Postal Mission, the THEISTIC 
CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W.—The Church is open for DIVINE 
SERVICE on SUNDAYS at ll and 7. 
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GEORGE GISSINGS NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


OUR FRIEND THE CHARLATAN. 


‘Mr, Gissine’s new and excellent novel holds the reader by its engrossing and sustained 


interest. ’"—SPECTATOR. 


OUR FRIEND 
THE 
CHARLATAN. 


“Mr. Gissing is 
ingly skilful......he 





“Ttis wroueht in a manner that compels attention 
—you will hardly put the book down till you have 
finished it.’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 

‘This story shows him at his best.” 

—GLASGOW HERALD. 


OUR FRIEND, 
THE 
CHARLATAN. 


above the 





thoroughly original and even simaz- 


has never written a book in which 
and more honest.” 


MALL GAZETTE. 


manful 
-PALL 


' 
OUR FRIEND] -». 
a i bj oe majority of his noyclistic contemporaries .....he isalways 
clever, shrewd, observant.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
CHARLATAN.|"" 


“ Here is a book every movement of which is thought and felt and wrought......You 
will place it on your shelves, above the shelf on which you have placed Zola, below the 
shelf on which von have placed Tureénetf—but near Tureéncff in the same corner of your 
°—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


CHAPMAN 


the purpose tvas more 





Gissine is a head and shoulders 





hbookroom. 





London : and HALL (Wimited). 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES'S pe ei S.W. 


Patvou—H1IS MAJESTY THE KING, Presideut—LESLIE STEPHEN Y 
-Pres ts—~The Right Hon, LORD AC a ae Right Hon. A. J. BAL TOUR, 
the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. ‘L.: HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 

Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.1 23. ; Richt Hon. EARL of ROSEB ERY, K.G. ; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I1. 


MP. ; 





ristee 





Commitlee—Rey. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis C ampbell, J. W. Courthope, Esq. mk 
Earl of Crewe, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge Pose 4 Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.RS., 
Edmund Gosse, Esy.. LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, leric Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. bert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. 
Kennedy, C.B., K.C M.G., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. 8. Lilly, j., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., 








Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., S. Arthur Strong, Isq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Sir Spencer Walpole, 


K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages.. Subser’ption, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to’ Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 1888, royal Svo. price 21s. ; to | 
Members Vi lus. Cc. T. -HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Seeretary and Librarian. | 


MEDOC. 


Sir F. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dosen E PPS’S COCOA. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent ‘ GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


pp Perales oo iy a EPPS’S COCOA. 


of this wine will be found « ‘to 146 83 
wine usually sold at much hi ighe 
prices. FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


ST. ESTEPHE EPPS’S COCOA. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in | WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
bottle. The appreciation i this wine 
meets with from the constantly ESTABLISHED 1851 


inereasing munuber of ymners Pm 2 . - : = 
t procures us in London “und th ae ae iB IRKBECK BANK, 
Eroxances, fives us addationtl | SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
gaan tie a re | CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 

Dozen Bi DD ] ’ ‘ 910 DEPOSTT ACCOUNTS 910 
Paid t Kt . , ding Cases ws Lo repayable on demand, = 15 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. 


urs, post-free, 





eine FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 
TNION SANK. of 


Manager, 





ee AES 5 a | H 
bd, AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., fstublshed ISH, Incorporated 1, 


WINE MERCHANTS, Paidt-ap Capital ss, ccccesesssrsovacessastsely 

2 °F Man " Reserve Fund 

LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. teeaahihe Liability ot Puopeintes 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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ADVERTISING AGENTS blished 1881), ; 
14 COCKSPUR ST., / CHARING CROSS, S.W., ; tHe! 
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3,000,000 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND | 
uted on the Benk’s Branches throughout the | 
sof Australia and New Zealand, 

1p ae HIC REMITTANCES ore 
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Insert Advertise t the lowest possibl B ILLS on the C OLONITES are nevotiasted and sent 
eri Spec te i tutions, Publishers, for tion, 
Mauntueturers, & DEPOSITS are ed for fixed peyicds, on 





terms which may be as yee upplication, 


. CARBERY, Manager, 
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orpuhill, London 
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F, E. ROBINSON & ¢Q:% 


NEW BOOKS, 
THE ARMY AND Ty; 


PRESS IN 1900. A Pamphlet 
British Field Officer, de: aling with the me 











made by the Press on the Army, De amy 8 
Dn nel Khaki Cover, and stri king eae 
jee is. 

Piece Nearly ready, 


COLLEGE HISTORIES SERIEs. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net per Volume 
NEW VOLUMES AT ALL BOOKSELLERS: 


CAIUS COLLEGE, Cay. 


BRIDGE. By J. Vexy, Se.I ee 
of the Colleg 4 i »» PRS, » Fellow 
NEW COLLEGE, pen 
ay Rev. H. Rasupatt, , and R. 8 
BA, Fellows of the ¢ She 


ST. JOHN'S COLLE 
CAMBRIDGE. By J. Bass pero 
Seca and Librarian of the College, gyi 
Lecturer in History to the University,” 
STANDARD.—* The author 

able knowledge of ucademical 

literary skill.” 
Other 








combines remark 
antiquities wity 


Volumes to follow, 


PICTURESQUE KENT, 4 


Portfolio of Sketches 7 Duncan Mort, Author 
of “ Dickens’ Land,’’. &e. With Descriptive 
Letterpress by Grp SON THOMPSON, Author of 
*Wolte Land,” &e. Feap. 4to, art ‘Linen cover, 
bevelled boards, - top, 6s, net. 
MORNING POST.—“ A charming book,” 


THE BOOK OF BLUES, 


Being the First and only Record of all Matehes 
hetween the Universities of Oxford and Ca. 
bridge in every department of Sport, with Com. 
plete Index of the Names of all Blues, with theip 
Colleges. Edited by Outer Ryspev, and dedj 
cated by permission to the Lord Chief Justices 
of England. Fe ype, igot68 designed, 3s. 64, net, 
SPORTSMAN.—*' One of the most valuable worky 
of reference, 


Loudon: F. E. ROBINSON and C0, 

20 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 

PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THAckKERAY. 

‘Lhe COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN Asso. 
CITATION tor BEFRIEN DING YOU NGSERVANIS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhil! Magazine, post-iree, 
on rece ipt of two stamps, or in qua antities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 

to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mal 
Ea ant, S.W. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 












OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PaRR. scvicncosncerenes meneeee £1010 0 
Halt-P: 5 5-0 
Quarter-Page $12 6 
Narrow Column ...cceee cosoee 310 0 
Half-Colummn ......06 eccccccece 115 U 
Quarter-Column ..cccccccessce uli 6 

COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ..cccccccccceces £14 14 0 
TRMGG PARC svc cdanenacsdiccse 1212 0 


Vive lines(50 words) and under in broad column (laif- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average ticelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, lus, per incl 
Across two narrow columns, two- thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column se Publications of the Wee 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 
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I ERMS OF SUBSCRIPT. /0N. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Yearly. Half- Quar 
yearly. ‘ery 
0143., 978 


Incinding postage to any 
par tot the United King- 
Gom: .s +» £1 86.. 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 


Prance, Germany, India, P 

China, &e. orm : 1106.. 0153.. 078 

Applications Jor Copies of the SPEC: 
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TATOR, and Communications upor 
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to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
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Messrs. J. A. DENT and CO’S List 


of Books for Summer Reading (Illustrated) 
may b€ had on Application. 


HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 
cited by the MARQUESS of GRANBY and Mr. GEORGE A. B. DEWAR, 
Eiited 7 7s, 6d, net. This Season's Volumes :— 


BIRD-WAT CHING. 
By EDMUND SELOUS. 


With 6 Phot ogravures and many other Illustrations from eee in as by 


ni CRICKET & GOLF. 
By the Hon. H. R. LYTTELTON. 


[ljustrations from Old Prints Reproduced in Faecsimiie Colours and 
istYe s 





jut 








eravure. 
“He has written a pleasant Look, and one uniformly sensible and instructive, 
fi sublis shers have got hold of some excellent illustrations...... His summary 
. sb + ‘Lbw.’ controversy is as good in its way as could be desired.’ 
Uns eclator, 


FOR VISITORS TO THE CONTINENTAL TOWNS. 
MEDIZ VAL TOWN SERIES. 


ith Illustrations und Maps, feap. Svo (poeketable), cloth yvilt, and limp 
yer. New Volume :— 


BRUGES. 


ERNEST GILLIAT SMITH. Illusirated by Herbert Railton and Ee lith 
Culvert. Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; leather, 5s. Gd. net. Tinmedic 


GUIDE-BOOKS ON A NEW PLAN. 


DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES. 


“ After a wide aud practical experience of sui de-books for nearly forty vears, 

ae have no hesitation in saying that Hon pshiy ‘ec is the best of its size (350 pp.) 
ow have as yet seen. tthenamu, 

Cloth gilt (pocketable), with Sketches and Maps, 4s. 6d. net. New Volume 


SURREY. 


tL, STORY AND SCENERY, by Wattrr Jrerronp, Part 1, NATURAL 
FISTORY AND SPORTS: BIRDS, by J. A. BuckNitt, M.A.; BOTANY, by 
r . STEP, F.LS.; ENTOMOLOGY. by Rev. J. Vernon: GEOLOGY, by 
Professor E. Hut; CYCLING, by Duncan Tovry. Part IIL, GAZE TTE ER. 


HAMPSHIRE with the ISLE OF WIGHT. 


By G. A. B. Dewar and Others. 


NORFOLK. By Wiwitaw A. Durer and Others. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND SPECIAL LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
I. 0 DENT and CO., 2 and 30 Bedford Street. London, 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


THE MILITARY LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


GEORGE, FIRST MARQUESS TOWNSHEND, 1724-1807. From Cerre- 







pondence and Documents Preserved) ot Rayvuhain, containing information 
} published, By Liewt.-Colonel C. V. F.Towxsuenp, €.B,, 
Fusitiers. With Pisus and Hivstrat ions, demmy Sve, 16= 


Tat 


A CIVILIAN WAR HOSPITAL: being an 


ount of the Work of the Portlind Hospital, and of Experience of 
ds and Sickness in South Africa, 1900, Together with a Description 

Equipment, C ost, wand Mauayement of a Civilian Base Hospital in 
W > Professional Staff -Anruony A. Bow ny, F.RA 











; i wakp H. Toork, M.D., F.R.G.P.; Corupernt Wattacr. | 
1.5 “Re S.: JOHN E Catvervey, M.B., B.S., M.R.C.S.: cov 
Ng Major Kinkeivy, Grentdier Guards, Principal Medical Oftice: l 
Mi 


ry Charge, With numerous Olustratious, demy vo, 12s. net 
Jus 


A Rg ge ON MEDICAL JURISPRU- 


DENCE. Bas mu Le res delivered at University lew 
a meet nl uD With Elin ee Svo go pey 7 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. With 


Portraits and Illustrations, io be completed in 12 vols. crown Svo, 6s. eae! 


Vol. 1V.—Prisoner of Chillon—Manfredl Beppo—M izeppa—Visien | 
Marino Falicro, &e., &e. du 





WR. MURRAY'S WALF-CROWN NOVELS. 





SUORREY HiIt.ts. 


choice FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL and SPORTING ESTATE 

situate in one of the best positions of this very beautiful locality 

known as DUNLEY HILL, 
Comprising an attractive Residence with about 382 Acres of un- 
dulating Park and Wood Land, from which charming views are 
obtained, extending across the well- timbered hills and valleys to- 
wards the picturesque old-world village of Bookham. with a station 
on the South Western Railway, and others at Effingham, Leather- 
head, and Dorking; all of: which are within easy reach, giving 
access to constant services of trains to all parts of the metropolis, 
offering the attractions of a beautiful country house in the midst ot 
good society and in a capital sporting locality, the district being 
hunted by the West Surrey Staghounds, and the Surrey Union Fox 
hounds. The property affords an excellent small shoot, and a further 
acreage should be readily obtainable. VE HOUSE 
which is seated in Park land of about 20 ac res, and is built in the Jacobean 
style, is of modern erection, and finished with great taste; has an attractive 
elevation in red brick, with handsomely ¢ el brick panelle “lL friezes and 
gables with Derbyshire stone roofs, and a centre Watch Tower, from which 
most beautiful views of typical Surrey scenery for which the locality is 
renowned are obtained, and occupies three sides of a Front Quadrang rular 
Court approached by a carriage drive skirte | by spacious Lawns. 

The House contains the following well-arranged accommodation: 11 principal 
Bed and Dressing Rooms, all very attractive rooms leading off a Gallery and a 
Corridor, 2 Bath Rooms, Housemaids’, Linen, and other rooms. <A secondary 
staircase leads to the upper floor with 6 Ser rvants’ Ber lrooms, numerous Store 
and Box Rooms. On the Ground Floor through a Lobby the Lofty Entrance 
Hall is reached, a very handsome apartment, 333 ft. by 18 ft., extending to the 
roof, with massive open stove fireplace, making an ideal Sitting Room 
for a House Party. Leading off are Cloak Room, Lavatory and Inner Hall, 
from which the principal Staircase rises to «a spacious square Landing 
and Gallery on the First Floor running round the Entrance Hall. 
The suite of Reception Rooms comprises 5 light, attractive rooms arranged 
as follows: Nice square Morning Room, with southern aspect, communi 
cating with pleasant Conservatory opening ou to the Pleasure Grounds, 
handsome Drawing Room, 27ft. by 17ft.. with large square Bay Window 
and another Window opening on to Verandah and the Grounds; con- 





j venient Library or Billiard Room, 22 ft. by I7tt.. charming panelled Dining 


Room, 2tft. by 16ft., Smoking Room, 17ft. by isft. The Domestic Apart 
ments, approached by a separate corridor, are conveniently planned ere pe 
for a house of this character. There are numerous dry Wine, Beer, Coal, and 
other Cellars in the Basement. The extensive and well-arranged Stabling is 











Uniform with * A Compleat Bucheior.” 
MRS, GREEN. By Evetyne Etsy Ry. 
Crown Svo, 2s, 6d. net. J 
A NEW WORK BY EDITH WHARTON, 
Author of * A Gift from the Grave.” 


CRUCIAL INSTANCES. Crown S8vo, ds. net. | 


*The Plea of Pan. 





4 ache Phuc The Angel at the Grave—The Recovery—* ¢ aa 
4 Dialozne—The intend —The Moving Finger—The Confessional. } 
Ready ne | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. | 


situate at a short distance from the House with large Yard enelosed by numer 
ous Buildings, and comprises 3-stall Stable, Harness and Cleaning Room, 


a Double and a Single Coach-house, 4 Loose Boxes, und 2-stall Stable, with Coaeh- 
man’s Cottage. An Engine House fitted with Steam Engine for Pumping hard 
und soft Water to the House and Outbuildings There ure extensive Kitchen 


Gardens protected by high brick walls, with{Greenhouse, Forcing Pits, &e. The 
Farm Buildings adjoining form four sides to uw spacious Cattle Yard and com- 
prise numerous Cowsheds, Cart-horse Stables, und large Barn 110ft. long, Yard- 
man’s Cottage, &c. Situate in and around are 6 co uient Cottages. The Lands, 
which in all extend to 382 acres, comprise about 265 acres of rich Pasture and 
Grass Lands, about 58 acres of Fertile Arable Land, and | TH acres of Wood, &e. 
The Mia a hen hand, and possession will be viven ou completion of the pur- 
chase. 
4\ <\REBROTHER, ELLIS. EGERTON, BREACH, 
GALSWORTHY, and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, 









} TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C., on THURSDAY, the Isth July, 1901, at 


2 o'clock precisely faa SS pre ‘viously disposed of by private treaty), the above 
attractive FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE in one lot, and if not so 
disposed of, the Residence and some 30 acres will be offered separately. 
Particulars, plan, views, and conditions of sule may be obtained of Messrs 
FLADGATE & Co., Solicitors, 2 Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, 8.W.; at the 
principal Hotels in the neighbourhood, at the _ tion Mart; and of Messrs. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co., 20 Fleet Street, Temple Bar, E.C, 





J. W. ARRROWSMITH'S LIST. 
THE GOOD RED EARTH. By Eben 


Pur.rorrs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
“No living writer has a more charmine czift of humour than Myr. Eden 
Phillpo tts.’ " 
‘The be Z 
A very ‘deligh itful story. Dai 
ble study of the Devonshire folk. Vive Field. 
res for beautiful English, where every word seems chosen and 
vet sight, without effort, will be struck with the opening chapter of the story. 
; Daily Chronicle. 
Sights, seents, and sounds of sweet Devonshire pervade this pleasant 
volume.” {ihenauin. 


A DIARY OF THE UNIONIST PARLIA- 


MENT, 1895-1900. By H. W. Leey (*f Toby, M.P.) Illustrated by 

REED. — svo. $18 pp i 

‘The magie pen of Mr. Lucy transforms parl 
I ty 











entary procedure into 





perpetttal lis it comedy.” erpo 
Mr. Lucy and Mr. Reed may fairly claim that they are quulitied for the 
Horatian meed aecorded to those who have combined the useful with the 
entert ug. The Diary may always be relied upon to while away pleasant 
quarters of an hour, andit will also be of r t e to tl historian of the 
ine Daily Tel ph. 
Mi t Diary will, of Course. be preserved together with its pr 
s iy who » still tuke keen t li “Tl 





Parliaments Countin Ge 


OBSERVATIONS OF HENRY. By Jrroue 








JEKOMI Svo, LS6 pp., 
* Just the thing, both as to size i alts eo cel 
whe siur ronu railway journey. Bre ia 


CRICKET STORIES— WISE AND OTHER- 


wes sey red by C. W, ALcock 
», paper covers, Ls. ; eloth, ig 


‘THE EARLY STARS. \ Novel. By 


KINROSS, vu Svo, cloth, 


IMPERTINENT DIALOGUES. tis. Cosw 


HAMILTON vu Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d 


THE VIRGIN AND THE SCALES, By 





AGNes Dawsos . Svo, pape 


| SPORTING SORROWS. By Fox Hoxie 


cap, So, paper covers, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d 


Bristol J. W. ~ ARROWSMITH. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO, 
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SMITH, ELDER, “AND CO.’S LIST. ‘MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOK 


de Wet and of 
ws od. 


Spl Piet 
rown $vo, 


JUST PUBLISHE D.—With Port ye 
Group of Convalescen © 


YEOMAN SERVICE: 


Being Yeomanry 


th Diar y of the Wile of an Imperial On 


during the Boer War. 
By the Lady MAUD ROLLESTON. 


Maud Rolleston 
not show pai 


Athenaum.— Lads 
about the war. She does 





ality.:...dudeed, appears to be 


written the best womans beok | 
sifted | 


with unusual fairness On the whole, we have nothing but. praise for the 
hook. : 

World,—*‘ None of the multitudinous war-booss surpass this one in attraction 
—few approach it The services rendere] by the ‘writer are well known ; her | 
experiences, recorded here in a simple and lucid form, are full of human 


interest, general and particular. 


130,000 « Copies Sold of 
WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
NEW NOVEL—THE CRISIS. 


Ilustrated, Crown Svo, 6s. 


VOL. VIII. NOW READY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY 


F. HARMER, M.A., and A. E. SHIPLEY. Ma 
Illustrated, Svo, 17s, net each 


Edited by 58. 


To be completed in 10 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR OR.of ‘*DEBORAH OF TOD’S.” AMPHIBIA AND REPTILEs, 


.—Crown Sve, Cs. 


Aj’ ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. 


DE LA PASTURE, 
rop's,’” “ADAM GRIGSON,’ 


By Mrs. 


AUTHOF OF ©“ DEBORAH OF 





Novels Recently Published. 


EXPRESS, 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


*A Splendid Story.”’—DAILyY 


PACIFICO. By Jouy Ranpat. 





Trvth.—“If you would like a very stirring story read * Pacit her 
personates for commer: purposes #1 lian in the island of Sa lestina 
where medieval conditions « Ove , and of civilisation sin 
him opportunities—of which he takes thrilling advantase m0} 
romantic adventure s. 

Spectator.—** A spirited tale of contemporary adventure...... The circumstances 
in which Captain C Mt iriton is forced to assume the role of brigand chief und the 


are exciting enough to satisty tho nest voracious appetite 


nunid picturesque surroundiz 
By 


results of that choice 
for perilous adveuture 


THE SEAL OF SILENCE. 


ARTHUR R. Conver. Crown 8vo, bs. 
FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND ee 





Spectator.—** Mr. Conder u Sgetinceapes wlonged to the rare tribe oi 
literary benefactors of whoiu Mr. Jacobs aud Me Anstey wre perhaps the most 
conspic uous representatives Give i the situatious, the temperaments vud 
antecedents — Of the frduciiis yx vv, und the de velopiue ut of the story is 


above cavil.’ 
Athenznin.—** It is 
ledge of life aud a seuuin 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE 


it shows a know- 
so vouns. 


a book which shows more than promis se 
unedy remarkable in out 


sense of ¢ 


LADY. By Mrs. ScHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD, Crown $vo, ts. 
Speaker.-—* Curiosity und conseyuent interest are maintained to the very end 
of a witty and surprising romance, 
Spectator. The setting of the st ~ eracefully contrived, aud the tina 
defeat of the Archbishop in his desire * the levoine should take the veil 


will be agreeable to Protestant rl 


A CARDINAL & His CONSCIENCE 


By Grawam Hor ll Svo, Gs. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION IN PREPARATION. 











Yorkshire Post.— A « nd thoroughly engrossing story Ee Ginca eter 
are Vividly portrayed an e whole book i { ich more than averaze merit. 

Saturday Review.—"* The emotional power ot suovel, whichis considerable, 
comes, in fact, from a very fresh and modern treatment ef a well-conceivet 
romantic situation. 

London - SMITH. ELDER. and CO.. 15 Wate rloy Place. AW, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
COUNTRY 
wo Guimeas anni, 


Three Prieuds qua 
SUBSCRIP TION, 


SUBSCRIP — from 
Guinea per a from T 
BOOK SOC) i \ RB. 

yGLINEAS UNITE 
per auniu. nt 


— and menage: Clubs ist on Liberal Senne: 


SURPLUS “LIBRARY BOOKS 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Li 109 Pay touny address 
POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
and SP ANIS H BOOKS. 


TOWN 
One 
LONDON 
Weenivex i 
of Subseribex 


yn r 
Iw 
IN ONE 
u the Cost of ¢ 


iWe 


{ New Clearance 8 Gnd post-sre 

L ains 
RIOGR \PHY, SCIENCE, 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, : 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, [fmt SO to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S:W.: 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 


And at Scat Arcade, Manchester. 


IN THE PRESS. | 


SUBSCRIPTIONS | 


and MAMMALS, 


By HANS GADOW, M.A., F.R.S., 
Curator and Lecturer on Advanced Morphology 
Vertebrata in the University of Cambridge, 


strickland 


Previously published, 
WORMS, LEECHES, &c. | INSECTS & CENTIPEDgs 
VOL. II. VOL. V 
Flatworms. By F. W. Gampie, — atus. By Apam  Senewr; 
M.Se.Vict., Owens College. -Nemer , F.R.S.—-My riapods. By Fi 
tines. By Miss L. Suevpon.— | ees M.A.~Inseets. Par 
Threadworms, &c. By A. E.j By Davip Suarr, M.A. Canty 
urPpLEY, M.A.—Rotifers. By Pre | M.B. Edin., F.R.S. 
tessor Marcus Hartou, M.A., D.s« 


By W. | 


INSECTS. Part Il, 


Loud.—Polychaet Worms. 

BiaxLtanp Benuam, D.Se. Lond., | VOL. VI 

Hon. M.A. Oxon.-Earthworms | ee 
and Leeches. ByF. bh. Brpnarp, | Hymenoptera continued (Tub 


F.R.S.— wud Aculeata’, Coleoptera, R ep 






M.A. Oxon.. Gephyrea, &c. 


Ry A. E. Surprrey, M.A.—Polyzoa. | Siptera, Lepidoptera, Diptera, 
By S. F, Hansen, M.A. Aphaniptera, Thysanopter: 
Hemiptera, Anoplura. By}. 
| Suarp, M.A. Cantab., MB. E 
SHELLS. | PRS, 
VOL. UL. | BIRDS, 
Molluses and Brachiopods. By the ! VOL. IX- 
Res. A. H. Cooke. M.A., A. EK. Surr- | By H. Ev ae With numerous 


LEY, M.A.,and F. R. ©. Revo, M.A, Viiastentions y G. E. Loner 

*, dealing bey FISHES and THEIR INDEED 
are in the Press, and the remaining two volun 3, dealing 
with PROTOZOA (including Sea Anemones, Jelly Fish, Star F é 
SPIDERS, SCORPIONS, and CRUSTACEA, are in active preparaty: 


,* The following volume: 





BY PROF. W. J. COURTHOPE. 


LiFE iN POETRY; LAW IN TASTE: 


Two Series of Lectures Delivered in Oxford, 1895-1900. By Wiz LIAM J Jory 
CouRTHOPE, C.B., M.A., Hon. LL.D., late Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. sve, 10s, net. 

‘A book valuable in no small degree 
suatinas taste in poetry. 


Scotsman, a5 an enposition of cultured 
opinion res 


MACMILLAN at CO.. 


Limiied. London. 
PRICE 2s.—THE 
INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY, 
A Magazine of Contemporary Thought. 
PUBLISHED IN BURLINGTON, VERMONT, USA 
Contents jor JUNE, 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN (A GERMAN POINT OF VIEW). 


By HUGO MUNSTERBER 


Thue ExcroacHMEN?T OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE UPON THE FIELD oF 
Unsiversiry. By Simeou E. Baldwin. 

GerMan Criricism (Concluded). By Richard M. Meyer. 

THe DecLtaration oF RiGuts oF 1789 By Andre Lebon. 

Tue Procreues OF MoverNn DIETETICS AND THEIR IMportaANce Is THE 
reurics (Coucluded)., By Carl von Noorden. 

Rarway Avuiaxce AND Trape Districts of tHe Usitep State 


Charles H. Hull. 
Tue Lirekature OF Expansion, By Charles A. Conant. 
Two Works oN Decorative Arr. By Russell Sturgis 
Up reom Suavery: Mr. Booker TT. Wasnixnuron’s 
Harry Thurston Peck. 


. Autor 1OGRAPH 


Of all Booksellers ; or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
» BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 6d., post-free 7d. 


ARMY ADMINISTRATION 
THREE CENTURIES. 


By CONSTITUTIONALIST. 


IN 


of the 
+S pp. demy Svo, in wrapper. 


A Pamphlet bearing most Important Ques 


upon one 
of the Day. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14 Long Acre. WG 
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WE MUST END THE SALE 


Final Notice. | nb 


The ‘Daily Mail” Cannot Grant 
One Hour’s Extension of the Offer. 








recell to your Mind the fact 


that when you first suggested 





that the "Daily Nail* srould te 


enabled to offer tho Encycloe- 





paediay you were informed that 4? 


a = 
Dear Sire = On7 Buch arrangenent were made 4% 
E B I regret to eay that wo must necessarily te of brie? 
‘WG nnot renew the arrangement OPH geen Curation. om nememe 
under which you sell ° The : Yours faithfull7s 
Times* Reprint of THE ENCYCLO- [fF 
: The bran re eel 
PAEDIA BRITANNICA for monthly S ee iin 
payments. Cur contract with { 


Messr:. -. & C. Black is 
THE EDITOR, “DAILY MAIL.® 
itself limited ty precise 


restrictions, end I may 




















N accordance with this letter, our offer must be 

finally withdrawn on Saturday, June 22nd. 
There never will be such a chance again; think 
of it, it is less than 6d. a day. It would be a 
waste to let such a chance go by. 


| INQUIRY FORM. 


The MANAGER, ~ DAILY MAID,” 


Your LAST CHANCE to get LONDON, BE. 


the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica” at 
half-price: 5s. first payment; then | 
i2s. a month. Send this Inquiry 


Please send Illustrated Specimen Pages of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ with full details of your half-price offer. Please 
provisionally reserve a set for me. with the understanding that 
if you do not hear from me wi hin three days it is to be given 


to another applicant. 


Nettie... day ka veanecauds cucews was cnguaerues Cudeucecanceccetaued 

Form at once. If you delay, the | Rint Otdbbiit .csssvcitnmcaleaneee 
e e ° ’ P 6S 

former terms will agai be i 7 pittress ccc ccccssssssssesesseeressessesseeseescensanenses 


force. 


Se OOP E eR E HEHE HOH EH ETOH ER HHH E THEE He OHRET® 









THE 
Mr. A. E. W. MASON’S 


ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY, 


And other Stories. 
By A. E. W. MASON. 


Crown Svo. 6s, 


A Volume by BARONESS VON HUTTEN, 
MARR’D IN MAKING. 6s. 


With Photogravure Frontisviece. 


ZACK’S Great Novel. 
THE WHITE COTTAGE. 


“Amazingly good.’—/.'’ 


THE WHITE COTTAGE. 


» Amazingly 


THE WHITE COTTAGE. 


“Amazingly good.” —Literuiu ie. 


$96 








good.” —i,'/ 


RODERICK CAMPBELL. 


By JEAN McILWRAITH 


RODERICK CAMPBELL. 
ty TEAN MeILWRAITH, | 6s, 


] run ter their 


* Lov adventurous historical romance get an excellent 


=S) 


KARADAC. 
PEEOENAS. 


and HESKETH PRICHARD 


By K. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. és. 


Ably written and well constructed Karadac is a fine hero.” ‘—Bookinan, 
Well knit par cle ve rly han dled throughout the ‘re iS an exalt. ition of 
eonception and mann rives the book a refreshing distin« ton 


all Mall Gace 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S TERRITORY 
ANOTHER WOMAN’S TERRITORY 


“© ALTEN. 


By 


end humorous, siwaes true.” 


*" A story of vreat inter st By she Civeulayr. Cant lace, 


TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION. 


By MAY SINCLAIR. | 6s. 


THE SIN OF JASPER STANDISH. 


Re © RETAS 6s 
THAT SWEET ENEMY. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, 2nd Edition. 
THE SHIP’S ADVENTURE. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELD. 6s 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S 
VEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Buckram. 6s. net. 


A READING OF LIFE, 


And other Poems. 


THE EIGHTH DUKE OF BEAUFORT AND 
THE BADMINTON HUNT. 


Mr. 


siniinaititluilaadaiiittecs 





By T. F. DALI Lilustrated, 21s. 
\ teresting to the student of hi:torical heredity as te the spor 
Daiiu N 
“#4 course every | ting mi vwust possess himself of ¢ rolume. 
slat 8 excelle hoe : trey ”, Sporting 1 


WOMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH | 
RENAISSANCE. 


| 
F 


By EDITH SICHEL, Author of * The House of the Lafayettes 
Lllustrated. de my Syo 16s. net 
* Excellent readi: 0 
ARCHIBALD CONST \BLE & CO ‘Limited Westminster. 
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a 
DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW Ls 


ALAN ST. AUBYN'S NEW NOVEL, 
THE _MAIDEN’S | CREED. 


low of Trinity. 


By th 
A Vriek of Conscience, ke. C] : ? 


MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN’S NEW NOVEL, 
A SEA OF FORTUNE. Auth: , 


fie M. FP. If's Daughter,” “ Only a Flirt,” “ Drawn Blank." {e. C1, g 


W. CARTER PLATT’S NEW BOOK. 
BETWIXT THE LING AND bie 


LOWT AND. By tl ” ‘The aes ry Tales Wit) 
Autiv Pictos ri tel sth, Gs, Tin 


tiers by the 


J. E. MUDDOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 
WHOSE WAS THE HAND? 28; ii, 


Autho “ For God and the Czar, i def the Tinsel, «With ; 
Faith « reg Whi Kato ( meron of By .’ &e. Cloth, 6s 


THE BURDEN ‘OF AN HONOUR 


Ry ROSt. J. Cornet, Author of “ The Canon's Danehte 


sche sik “A sunny Eng slish § story. a kind of diluted 
i rue is really wuinusing lhe her pines t00.4 sade! 





aly er 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ANIMA VILIS.” 
DEVAYTIS. By MARYA RODZIEWICz 


Translated by the Count S. ve Sorssons, Cloth gilt, 6s. 


LITERATURE, *Devaytis’ is a far fimer novel than * Anima Vilis’ ] 
the book which won Miss Rodziewicz her pop wahavity: in Poland: it earne’ 
her the prize in the Warsaie Coury open Competition in TNs 
enthusiastic praise in the Polish reviews.” 

GLASGOW HERALD. This clever Polisl — aS ive us'anot 
of her vivid impressionist tales. she Th Si masterly direet toueh that 





u what of the great Russi: mT ‘9 
TITER {RY WORLD.—* Count ae STI 
hat f this charmins vanes, To rene wii 

hackneyed, stere otyped cadens novel.’ 

7 WLy NEWS.—* The story is one of considerable power 

LV ERP OO DAILY Posi. ‘A eapital Polish story Phere are soye 
. also a auite enchanting love episode 


ons Jas done well to vive usa ¢ 
L i8 a be 


tine scenes in the book. 


J. MACLAREN COBBAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GOLDEN TOOTH. 


by the 


Author of **The Angel of the Covenunt, : ra Crewns Resi 
Pictorial cioth, 6s. Third Larvae Editioy . 
WORNING POST.-—“ An exciting bit of tiction. It is lently done. My 

Cobban has producec a. as entertaimuy a yarn us we have com: { 


long day. 
LIVERPOOL COURIER. 
anda more fascinating book of its kind could not w 


THE EMPEROR’S DESIGN. 


Surgeon- Major H. M. Grennuow, Author of **The Bow of Vat: B 
Experiment,” * The Tower of Ghilzen,” &e. Cloth, 6s. 

_ svt Review: “A powerfully written story dealing with lif Ind 
The erest is maintained trom the first to the last page Th f 
Emperors harem is graphically deseribed.. The book is written by one w 
js ovidently familias with the conntry and the people.’ “DUNDEE COURIF 


~* A detective story of a quite uneom 
ell be coneeived 





By 


DIGBY, LONG, AND CO., 1S Bouverife: Srri BA 


London : 


JUST PUBLISH ED—2 vols. medium Svo, 42s. net. 


With 197 Dlustrations (in Tints), Reproduced from Photographs 


and Sketches by the Author, 16 Mapsand Plans, a Bibliography 
and a Map of Armenia and Adjacent Countries. 


ARMENIA 


TRAVELS AND STUDIES 


By H. F. B LYNCH 


Mr. 


nq? ‘ecent Ye 


- The hook is 
travels inthis little-known country duri 
ty enlarge our knowledge of the geography y and p ih ysical feu! 
the same time, it Jonni s clos ly into the condition of the pop 
and deals with thos 
which ave likely ea the future to occupy the attention 
deavee ere »inthe past. 


principally avecord of 


Gs. es 
* Nae 





> problems of an economical and polit 
of £ 
n qreater tha 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bomar 


|H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC IN 

TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchase Specimen number } 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or 
Telegraphic Addre Bor 
140 STRAND, W.C.. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 


)KMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC. 


and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Strect, W., begs to. announce that his My 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remai “7 rs ntaining New Books at reduced pres 


is now ready, and will be sent post fre e on application, 





* VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 








ac 
















)\ 
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THE END OF THE OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE 


THE DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


ON 


THE 


INSTALMENT SYSTEM. 





| NOTICE. 
The six months during which Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. decided to 


accept orders for complete sets of 


THE “DICTIONARY OF 


from Residents in the United Kingdom, and to receive | 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY ” 


ayment for the volumes by instalments, 


Will be completed on JUNE 30th, 1901; 


until that date the work can still be obtained on the 


For a remittance of Two Pounds (2), a companied 
s advertisement to pay a further £2 per month for 21 
aye of the 63 Volumes of the * Drerronary or 


eof Two Pounds (£2). accompanied 
H2 per month for 32 


BioGRAPHY,” 


Fora remittances 
this advertisement to pay a further 
he DicTIONARY OF NATIONAL 


NATIONAL 


in Half-Mor 


following terms :— 


of the form at the foot of 
& Co. will supply at once 


ly an undertaking in the terms 

months, Messrs. Surru, ELprr. 
Brograruy,” in Cloth binding. 

ie 

by an undertaking in the terms of the 

months, they will supply at. om 


form at the foot of 
set of the 63 Volumes of 
CO bindine. 


After JUNE 30th the Instalment Offer will be withdrawn, 


and Purchasers of the * Drerronary” will be charged the ust 


ner set In Cloth: or 20s. net per volume or £63 net 
A Revolving Book Stand in Oak. Walnut. 


is supplied by Messrs. Hampton & Sons, Ltd., 


Tue ATHEN ALUM. 
\Np IN GENERAL ACCUR 
10 BE DESIRED.” 

Tre MORNING POST. 
OF THE CENTURY IN ITS OWN FIELD OF 
Toe PALL MALL GAZETTE 
OF HOME BIOGRAPHY POSSESSED RY 
TRUTH. 
THE LANCET.—*? WitHoUT ANY COMPEER 

OR PERHAPS ANY OTHER LANGUAGE,” 

THe Rev. Dr. JESSOPP in THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. ‘THE GREATEST LITERARY UNDERTAKING 
THAT HAS EVER BEEN CARRIED OUT IN ENGLAND.” 


“{N FULNESS. IN) THOROUGHNESS, 
ACY IT LEAVES LITTLE OR NOTHING 


ENDEAVOUR.” 


*THE BEST DICTIONARY 
ANY NATION.” 
“THE magni ops OF OUR GENERATION.” 


IN ENGLISH 


NOTE. -A FULL PROSPECTUS OF THE 


Pall Mall East, 


THE GREATEST UNDERTAKING | 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 


volun 


ial prices, namely, 15s. net pc 
per set mn Half- Morocco. 


or £47 Ss. net 


or Mahogany, to hold a complete ~eb of the a 


London, S.W.. at the price of £4 15s. 


DieTIONARY,” 


THE SPECTATOR.— A) work of NATIONAL IMPOR- 
TANCE.” 

THE TIMES.—~" ONE OF THE MUST ENDURING AND ONE 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT LITERARY MONUMENTS OF THE 
TIME IN WHICH WE LIVE. 

THE SPEAKER.— "°° THe Book WILL LAST AS LONG AS THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE.” 


Tut DAILY 
WORTHITLY 


TELEGRAPH. “A 
DESIG 


GREAT UNDERTAKING, 
NED AND ADMIRABLY EXECUTED. | 


* DICTIONARY OF 
rik COUNTRY MAY 


THe QUARTERLY REVIEW.—: A 
NATIONAL BrogRAPHY’ oF 
BE JUSTLY PROUD.” 


WHEDCH 


WITH 


SPECIMEN PAGES, WILL BE SENT POST-FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


ORDER 
T Messrs. SMITH. ELDER. 
15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


& CO 
LORDON, SW. 










»Pour a ee fora Complete set ot) 
f tl DICT ONAN ol Narioxat pepe j 
¢. o you, or to any one you may | py ag 
t im mothe correxpot ding day of | ., j i 
I , until [ have made 25 payments in all. | s¢ 
s° Two Pounds (£2) as a first payment tor a ig f rt 
\ ot le * DIcrloNARY OF NATIONAL Bro nj whwehd 
; ling and Lagree to pay to you, or to any ) | not 
further sum of Two Pounds ou the correspouding day 
owing, until L bave made 33 payments in all J 
are to be de- 
the London 
4 the purchaser 
apse se PPE T TT rer errr errr reiterate 
inyoor carti 
om the 
' i} 
Most of the larger retail Booksellers exeeute orders fo 
above conditions as to payment by instalments, Orde 


Messrs, Smith, Elder, and Co. 





FORM, 
PRG ins ic conicccctaedatuaedtenian , 


the * Dre NATIONAL 
Booksellers should be addressed 


BioGRaruy ” 
to them, not to 
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EFFINGHAM WILSON’S MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW Boox: 


Ww 
NE sicinsiania SECOND THOUSAND NOW READY. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—-Crown S8vo, 6s. CHINA AND THE ALLIES 


AN ORIGINAL CHARMING NOVEL, ENTITLED By A. oe. SAVAGE LANDOR, 
Auther of * In the Forbidden Land,” &e 
, ‘ 
His LORDSHIP Ss WHIM, | With 6 Coloured Plates, tS Full-page Pictures, about 200 Text-Nh 
from Photographs und Drawings by the Author, and Maps and nn 
5 | 2 vols., 50s. net. 
Hi is LOR DSH I P S$ WH M. | THE Daity News.“ Undoubtedly the mest, extensive, elaborat, 
| complete work on ‘the subject which has appeared in the e pai ast and 
By GORDON CUMING WHADCOAT. | likely to in the future. The painstaking care with which the tab 
‘ is compiled. the close attention to detail, the evidences of un 
; tine opportunities for gathering the scatteed threads of the st 














PRESS OPINIONS. 
| of the Boxer troubles, the undoubted ability of g 4 
‘It isa beautiful romance, and will probably be one of the Lest discussed | sufficient recomm endation. y the author, > APE Surely 
MPH on i season. Sunday Specia 
‘It is a fantastic enough notion which Mr. bickering has evolved, and his 
method of « lealing with it a gene gd ly origimal,’ James's Bur THE COMING SETTLEMENT. 
*A book well worth reading, and « nw ac oe honesth ay there ») THE N SOUTH AF 
searcely a duil line.” Whitehall Revie | EW RICA: 
‘Singularly couceived, original throug fhout, and terribly dramatic at its . 
close.”’—People. ITS VALUE AND DEVELOPMENT. 
“The rca ier will tind in this vigorous story exciting entertainment.” ws. | By W. BLELOCH 
| , ° le . 


With Llilustratious, Maps, hee Diagrams, 1 vol. deiny 8vo, 10s, net, 
Tur Parr Mary Gazerre.--‘* An invaluable contribution to a most 
comprehensive subject, a ate 4 mine of facts and Conclusions, an; 
a thoroughly statesmanlike effort to grapple with the problems o: 


London : EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11 Royal Exchange. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





< SSS are ee | Transvaal administration and finance in careful detail. Mr. Ble! och’ 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Royal Svo, 21s. | book will take authoritative rank, and may well exercise Notable 
influence.’ 
MARITIME LAW. Illustrated by the | 
History of vu Ship from and including the agreement t a Lheru ' MAIN CURRENTS IN 
becomes a ‘T’ tal 1 ss. By ALBERT SAUNDER: ;, Solicit ) | 
«The propositions — text are illustrated by references to decisions, and NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE 
the cases have ‘een Ae ously selected.”—Standard. é . 4 pout eat’ : ' 
‘The book is that of a man thoreughly familiar with his subject, both on its ‘Translated from the Danish of Dr, GEORGE BRANDES. In 6 vols, 
the Re nen Sg cod “pac aa rh Fog teas 2 gg Mail, The first volume of this important work is now ready, 6s, net: 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy Svo, 21s. THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE. 
The work is divided into six consecutive groups, one following 


A TREATISE on COMPANY LAW, on the other in chronological order. ‘The voiume on ° * Emigrant 


Literature ” ‘traces the dev elopment trom classicism to naturalism 





under the Acts 1862-190. By G. F. Emery, LL.M. foab ae au, and prepares the student tor the 
itu urine hed hroughout marks of the careful application of ¢ initiated by Rousseau, and prepar 5 PO: tical an 
jearning. pc rte CS shout juarks of the careful applieation of exact | peligious reaction from the ideas of the Revolution, Voltaire, ang 
* All mattersare dealt within succiuet form, and a pers on consulting the hook | Rousseau. 
will have no difficulty in making himself acquainted with the zeneral principles | THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
. 





of company law.” — Lite 


‘Very rare indeed it ‘to find a. legal hh — 00k which throws so much | JUNE, 1901 Prine (os 6a 
illumination on the subject it treats.” —Yo i . x Jeo i 
H: ~~ THORN AND LAV ENDER: SONGS AND MADRIGALS.-II, py 
rom DITR 7 recep : , BE. HENLEY. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown ®vo, Ss. 6d. vet. ceramics AND RAINFALL. By Sir Norman Lockyer, F.BS. 
RESPONSIBILITIES O Fi BME Porn AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By BR. Ui. César. 
THE IRISH QUESTION. By Go_pwry Situ. 
DIRECTORS, and Working ef Companies under the Acts 1862-1900, By And other Articles. 





ANTHONY PUL ROOK 
$6 We aa no ceaiiabton in gti ogat yt. thi book o all who have o ae 
ent aaah to tit to navcowese of ek wwe MEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES 


‘Asa guide for gsc responsible for the management of a company Mr. MR. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


PulWe hope this itt t i. ack will be 3 " - fly. real. Mr. Pulbrook’s idea ; ar THE LU CK OF THE VAILS 
ich ‘ 


always suggestive, and his book is written in w lively and readable style, n 
in contrast to the dry bones of the average lawyer's work.”—Duily News, By E. F. BENSON. Immediatel) 
JUST PUBLISHED.-—Crown Sve, 2s. 6d. net, 
R THE INHERITORS. 
HOW TO EAD THE MONEY | By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


ARTICLI By CHAKLES Duauip, 
Tmmediately. 








** Very brig “ht! ¥ written, with many touches of humour to enliven its pares, 
but that is only what we should have expect 1 from thee ver City editor nat * 
the Westininster Gazett i's Ki “JACK RAYMOND. By E. L. cane Author of 
*We shall « lecline in ‘future even to rei id the letters full of grievances with ‘The Gadfly.’ 
which de: iy old Jadies and others, who have lost their money to w scrupulous | Mr. Roperr HicHess, in the Westininster Gazeth ‘I put down ‘ Jack Rar 
promoters or tritter lit away on the steck market, sometimes regale us, They | mond’ with a glow of admiration for the brave woman who dared to writes, 
should have read their Duguid. 1 Mull Gazette. "a4 nae 1 wish her success with her strong and noble book. She stands out 
| note adole figure among our novelists. For she cares for truth and the breath of 
JUST PUBLISHED,.—Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. | life. 
CORDINGLEY’S DICTIONARY OF TANGLED TRINITIES. By Daniel Woodroffe 
; <E TER) Coe The Daily Chronicle.—** We make bold to prophesy that no more originally 
STOCK EXCHANGE 1 IS. By W. G. CorpincLey. coneeived, and few better written, books than * Tangled Trinities’ will see th 
‘*Contains the pith « + more oo oms relating to the Stock E xchapze light during the present publishing season.” 
nd will be found sebul by i e xd in tinunce or operations in stock and | 
shares.”—Mining Journal, VOYSEY. ‘By, R. 0. Prowse. 
NOW READY.--2s. net. The Athenaun. Mr, Prowse has a gift for very clove analysis, combive 
vith an enteilinn use oe good English. He bas made au exhaustive st { 


CORDINGLEY’ S GUIDE TO THE :T th e middle classes, and his pieture is undeniably admirable. 
STOCK EXCHANGE. Being an Explanation of Every Mi nde of Speen SAWDUST. By Dorothea Gerard. 
tks and oan” a os Tilus tratius the Manner in wi okt The Athenwun.—* Once again Dorothea Gerard has shown considerable 
Out. By G. CORDINGLEY, ability in the delineation of diverse characters, and, what is more, she gets ber 
effecis without any undue labouring of points.” 


CHARTER-PARTIES AND DiLLS |THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. By Matilde Serao. 
- aaneen ihe FOREST FOLK. By James Prior. mn 
LAW RELATING TO GENERAL |. care little likel to forget. ‘The book ronuints we of fir. Harlyin tx 
AND PARTICUL AR AVER AGE. By Lawrence Duckworth. 2s. 6d. nv: | Situatious, 


i cascaishaacauaneainicalanins oe ene eee TA DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. By Basil Marnat. 






lating i 
Trans actio S are iTTi¢ 





ein who ‘ w of the law will find theim of assi ; ee The Athenavir "There are many characters and all well drawn. The see 
I Lines. | painting and accessories are vivid and powerful.” 
« Between the cov P are coilected many useful statement 
sca » pany wweraseenes | FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. By Selma 
| LAGERLOF, 
The s; We lad to welcome in this delightful volume evident 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Cri vs. net. 
-u a i 3 
THE COMPAN IES ACTS, ree 1900 | - Pa — phe ar 3 tiat vein of fantastic invention which ran purrs 


eferences and a full Analytical Ind 











Vith Cre | 

Text of all the Statute Z all Ain me oe and Re , | THE HIDDEN MODEL. By Frances Forbes: 
aud the | and Fees Prescribed M e nee Or bet | of TSON. 
of 1900, T. Ol » LL.B. B : x, | The ail lemy.—‘* A pathetic love idyll, touching, plaintive, and not without 





f 





Barrister-:\* | a kindly and gentle fascination. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11 Royal Exchange. * London: WM. HEINEMANN, 2 1 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CASH PRICES. 


No. 5, 1041bs. incase, £68 8 O 
No. 7. £10 10 O cash. 
No. 7, Brief Size, £12 12 O 


Unite the 
Good Points 
of other 
makes at 





“THE WAR CORRESPONDENT’S 
BEST FRIEND.” 


12 Oxford Terrace, London, W. 
January 4th, 1901. 
To the BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY. 

Dear StRs,—-I must thank you for your 
very courteous letter. As you have desired 
+) havethe Blick which I used during the 
sieve of Ladysmith as a memento, I have 
much pleasure in sending it to you in 
exchange for a new one. Y ou will notice 
that Iveturn the machine in perfect order, 
and yet during the siege and on the various 
previous missions on which I have taken 
it, it has never been out of order. In my 
opinion it has been tested as highly as it 
is possible to test a Typewriter. I found 
it a great Convenience on service, as it 
enabled me to duplicate all my despatches. 
| first used a Blick in the Sudan, and if | 
am destined to see another campaign | 
shall again employ “The War Corre- 
spondent’s Best: Friend.” 

Iam. Sir, yours very truly, 
LIONEL JAMES, 
The Zimes Special Correspondent. 


the usual 
prices. 


CHOOSING A 
TYPEWRITER. 
Our New Booklet 


and will 
you in judging of 
any make of 
Machine. 


till you have read 
this. 

Nend tor it and List 
Vo. 167. which tells you 
allahout Bliche psde rer 


LOCAL REFERENCES ALL OVER THE KINGDOM. 


The BLICKENSDERFER Typewriter Co., 
London Depot: 9 GHEAPSIDE == NEWGASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


West End Agency: 195 Oxford Street, W. | 
Also in LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NOTTINGHAM, 
BIRMINGHAM, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, &e. 


NR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 
NOW ht iin oo 
THE NINTH DIVISION. 


By Major-General 
Sir H. E. COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


SPECTATOR.—** An excellent picee of writing.” 
ATHEN.EUM.—“* A book of remarkable interest.” 
WORLD.—** The entire narrative is of inicnse intercst.” 
TRUTH.—* A most readable and interesting narrative.” 


TROOPER 8,008, 1.Y. 


By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, Barrister-at-Law. 
With 16 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map, demy Svo, 7s. td. 
DAILY MAIL,—“ One of the vr ry best war-lor 


ies from the private soldier? 4 
view, 

PILOT.—* Froin first page to last it is a yood book.? 
DAILY EXPRESS,--- 


1 os {lively and amusing veeord,? 


FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


CASTING OF NETS. By Ricuarp Bacor. 


Cloth, 6s, 
DAILY NEWS.—* Singulavly intevesting veading.” 


B L | C K ENSDE R = | BY | Fascinating Novel by a New Writer. 
Typewriters: 


is sent post-free, 
assist | 


Buy no Machine | 
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COMMAND OF THE PRINCE 


By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 

Six Shillings. 
| The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says :— A splendid story of 
| real life...... Mr. Lambe’s narrative powers may be compared to those 
of the great Hungarian novelist, Moritz Jokai. Those who read 
this fascinating book will look forward to another novel from the 
| same talented writer.” 





less than half | BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 


| By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—* With such a theme as 
| Mr. Lambe had selected the danger was that he might spoil it by 
| over-elaboration. He has skilfully avoided this pitfall, and has 

produced a powerful novel...... He holds the reader's attention to 
the end.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 

The SCOTSIIAN says : 
fictitious out-and-out.” 
BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 

By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 

The EDINBURGIT EVENING NEWS says:—*A volume 
which, despite its sadness, far exceeds in fascinating interest an 
ordinary novel. Indeed, it may fairly be said that in some respects 
Mr. Lambe’s work is unique.” 

BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—* The result is highly 
impressive. Apart from the strony personal interest of the tale, it 
is curiously attractive by reason of its picturesque qualities and 
literary form.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


TO-DAY says :—* A historical drama of absorbing interest.” 


—*As readable and exciting as a work 


A THOUSAND PITIES. 


ELLEN TAYLOR, 


Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘Somany young men from England yo out to the colonies to 
make a living, that an account of the experiences of one of them 


ought to prove interesting. Ion Dungarvon, in search of new 


experiences and anxious to beoiter himself, arrives in Wellington, 
and on the advice of his agent pays £100 to the owner of a larze 
run for the privilege of acquiring the art of land management: 
He begins his career in a north island as acadet—a name invariably 
used in the colonies to explain the position he oceupied—and the 
recounting of his first year so employed, together with his first 
experience in love-making, is the subject-matter of the story. Th: 
time dates back to thirty years ago, when life in the colonies w 

roucher and more exacting than it is now, and when it was for that 


reavon more prolifie of adventures,” 





TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Opysseus. Demy 


‘vo, with Maps, 16s, 


SPECTATOR.- “* Odysseus’s* book is jar too brillian! 4a need the peculiae charm 
erthe disowned, No one, howerer distinguished, need be ashamed to pul hisname 
toa study of modern Turkey at once so aecvvate and penetrating, and : orth with 

herceptional literary talent. as the work bejore us. “e cannot recall any recent 

on the subject, and searcely ay y of the olter authoril of equ il or even ap- 
mate merit.? 


THIRD IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 


FOOD, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 


DIETETICS. | By Rospert Hutcuisox, M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C.P., Assistant 
Physician to the London Hospital. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
: SPEC TATOR.—* Our readers will find this most suggestive book 
re i tnicresting, but amusing. A man of Jorty who reads it and go 
unheeding deserves to be called something unt omplimentary.” 


not only in- 
Shis way 


A THOUSAND PITIES. 


BY 
ELLEN TAYLOR. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
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CHURCH WORK AND CHURCH 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Churech- 
Hereford at his second triennial! 
D.D., 


REFORM. 
wardens of the Diocese of 
visitation, May and June, 

Bishop of Hereford. Demy 8 


PROSPICE. sermons! 
By the Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., He 
i ollee e and Hon. Canon of Bristol Cathedral. 


TESTAMENT. 

By the Rev. 

College and Lecturer in 

Queen's Colleges. Oxford. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net 

“Tt is, in fact, practically a pop ular rdhook of the Biblical crificisin of the 
New Testament, andis an additional proof of the remarkably good and vigorou 
work which the Church of England is at present doing in this sp yhere.”” 
Giasae Hi 

In the work th it Mi = pet re 
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VO, Is, 


By JOHN PERCIVAL, 
AS ust read yf. 


i 


Crown $vo. 
lJ» Sune, 


NEW 


Theology at St. John’s. Oriel, 


: good, the language pict 
that _ 


{, this wel 


“The style i 
us of showing 
historical fac 


uresque, 

foundations of 
‘ome book shontd take a responsible y 
~Evpository Tiwes, 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE. 


By the Rey. W. 8. CRAWFORD, B.D. Demy S8vo, 12s. net. 
Just publishe d, 


lace.” 


Contents :—Life of Synesius—The Philosopher 
Literary Man—The Poet—The Man ot Action——The Ecclesiastic 
-~The Country Gentleman—The Man—The t'riends of Synes 
Synesius—Suminary— Appendices. 


The Humorist 
The We 


Ws rks ot 


‘THE ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN 


DOCTRINE. 
By the Rev. T. A. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


Contents :—The Nature of Christi: 
Doctrine—-The Proportion of Paith Of ¢ —_ and Creation- 
Life—Concerning Redemplion—Coner se the Chureh—Concernir 
Religion. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. JOHN. With Introduetion and Notes. 
By the Rey. A. E. HILLARD, M.A., Head-Master of Durham 
School. Crown &vo, Is. 6d. (Forming a Volume of Rivinetons’ 
Edition of * Books of the Bible.) | Just 


NEHEMIAH. [n one vol.. with Introduction and Notes. 
By the Rev. P. W. 11, KETTLEWELL, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Clifton College. Crown Svo, Is. 6d. (Porming a Volune of 
Rivingtons’ Edition of + Books of the Bible.) Fust ready, 


THE ANGLICAN CALENDAR. 
By the Rev: W. J. SPARTOW SIMPSON, M.A, Vie: 
Mark's, Regent’s Park. Crown Svo. ts. net. 

* His series of short lives of the Tlic wines ter saints is av admirable example 
of now much useful teaching can be conveye d through them. With these excell- 
ent sketches at their disposi; ul, itis to be hoped that m: uny more preachers will use 

the opportunity the Cale ndar affords tor dispelling the blauk ignorance of 
Church history which is one of ou sh characterisiies.”— VT 


GREEK MANUALS OF CHURCH 
DOCTRINE. 
By the Rev. H. N. F. 
Master of Merton College. 
the Eastern Church Association. 


LACEY. M.A,. Vicar of Madingley. 


Just publish hed. 


Conceruing Human 
© Practical 


ready, 


ir oO: BNE. 


DUCKWORTIL M.A. formerly Posi 
Oxford : Representative in Cypms of 
Crown dSvo, Is. 6d, 
Aust puli ished, 
Contents :—Catechising, its Importance, Purpose, and Method——The Teach- 
the Greek Church on the Bible and Tradition—Free-Will-—Original Sin 
Redemption—Faith and Works—The Eucharist--Confession and Penance 
Invocation of Saints—Tcons and Relics-—The Intermediate State—The Orthodox 
Church and Transubstantiation. 
Published for the Ruslern Church Assoe 


THE IDYLLS OF THEOOCRITUS. 


lranslated into English Verse. 
By TAMES ILENRY HALLARD. M.A,. 
© This faithful, scholarly.and tasteful book brings within reach of the Eu 
reader a poet who, in our opinion, ought to hold a place among neg Nery jove- 
most of those unapproachable sin F whore nucleon Matias brouglit rth. 


FIFTY EPIGRAMS FROM THE | 
FIRST BOOK OF MARTIHAi.. 
Translated into English Verse 
By an ETON MASTER, Grown evo, 2s. 6d, 


ing at 


cation. 


Oxon. to. 5s. 


Preached in Clifton College Chapel. 
ad-Master of Clifton 





LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A.,, Fellow of St. John’s | 


and | 


the Faith are laid upon the rock of 


The Man of Science—The 


in Doetrine—The Content of Christian 
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A CLASS BOOK OF ENG!, 
HISTORY. For the use of 


Training Colleges. Intermediate 


Middie Forms of 45H 
and Oxford and Cambridy, 


Local Examinations, the Welsh Central Board, Irish Inter. 
mediate, ‘scotch Leaving Certificates, and other simils 
Examinations, &c. With a Plans, Lists of Tmportan: 
Dates, Subjects, for Class, ickboard Illustrations, Chies 
Names, Notes and Index. 

3y ARTHUR HASSALL. M.A.. Student of Christ Churg h 
Oxford. Crown Svo, one vol., 3s. 6d. [In September. 


SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. 


For the use of Middle Forms of Schools. sy W.S. ROBINSOY 
M.A. Small feap. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 


Ln September, 
HISTORY OF ROME. Forth. 


For the use 
of Middle and Upper Forms of Schools. &c. 
sy J. L. MYRES. M.A., Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Crown svo, with Maps. Plans. &e, 
Lathe press, 


PERIODSof EUROPEAN HISTORY 
General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL. MLA. 6s. each net. The 


Complete Set, #2 &s. net. 


Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476- 918. 


A 


A 


By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A... Deputy Ciuchel ofessor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford, 7 
Period 2.—The Empire and the Papac » 918. 1273. 
yl. F-TOU'T, M.A., Professor of } yt the 18 College, Victo 
- Aleae sity, Manciteste: 
Period 3 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1278. 1494 
. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History at the University of Ed nbureh, 
| Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494. 
| 1598. By A. H. JOHNSON, M. Historical Le wer to Merton, Trinity, 
| and University Colleges ye omg 
| Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715. 
By HW. 0. WAKEMAN, Vellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 


Period 6 
Ly A. H ‘\SSALL, 

Period 7. Revolutionary Europe 
By H. MORSE ~ ig HEN M 7; 2 TOK 
University, Uthaca, A 

Period 8. ‘nen Eu: Pope, 1815 to 1899. 


Hy wick Al. ISON PHILLIPS, A., formerly Senior Si 
Coll , Oxford. 


-RIVINGTONS BIBLE & PRAYER. 
BOOK HANDBOOKS FOR THE USE OF 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 

General Editor—the Rev. BERNARD REYNOLDS. M.A. Arch- 
bishops’ Inspector of Training Colleges, Chief Diocesan In. 
~pector of London. and Prebendary of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 


The First Volume of the The Gospel According to st 


~The Balanee of Power, 1715-17 “1789. 


1789- 1815. 


ssor of History 


t Cornell 


bolar of Bt. Johu's 
In Jul 


Pentateuch. . The Creation to Matthew. By the Rev. W. ¢. 
the Deliverance from Egypt. Newno ut, M.A., Canon and Cha 
Jienesis i. to Exodus xii. By the cellor of St. Paul's. 2s. 6d, 


BarTersury, B.A, 
Inspector of 


, 


Rev. H. C. 
Assistant - Diocesan 


The Gospel According to st 


‘he Diocese of London. Zs. td. 
Mark, By the Rev. 
The Book of Joshua. By Mitnanp, M.A., forme “ty, Hin wees] 
» Rev. G.H.S. Watro.r, D.D., Iuspector of Carlis 2s, 6] 
Bede College, Dur- 


Prine ipal of 
ham, 2s. 6d, 


| The Gospel According | to St. 


uke. By the Rev. More 

The Book of Judges and STEVENSON, M.A,, Principal of the 
Ruth. tnlvol. BytheKev.G. H. raining College, Warrington 
Wartronr, D.D. {Tn July. rs fa duh 


A List of these Handbooks can be had on application. 


OXFORD CHURCH TEXT-BOOKS. 
General Editor—the Rey. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow 
{ St. John’s College, Oxford. Small feap. Sve. 1s. cach ne 


History of the Church to 325.|An Elementary History of 


By the Rev. H. N. Bats, M.A.,, the Church in Great Britain’ 

Exunimms Chaplain to the Bishop By the Rey. |W. H. Hrrtos, 5D, 

yf Londe Just publish rt Chaplain to the 
A Manual ‘for Confirmation. 

Worhvvutftiliey Colleen’ | PO Antieles of the Chureh 


ot England. Jn 24 

The Text of the New Testa- Vy the Rev, B,J. Kir, B.D. § 
ment. By the Rev. K, LAKE, M.A, Cotleve, Oxford. 
Curate of St. Mary the Virgin, Vol. 1.-—Articles 1-8. 
oxford Vol. IL.—Articles 9-30. 


May also be had in 1 vol., 2 


' Early Christian Doctrine, by 


the Rev. Letutoy Putay, 3 


The Hebrew Prophets. ' 
the Rev. R. LL: OTtiety, M wy 


Rector of Winterkourn 1e Bass 


Britain. Bv H. O. Waneman, 
M.A und 


the Rey. Lemuron 


M.A. 


PULLAN, 


Common Prayer. By Rev. J. H. 
Maupe, M.A., Examining Chaplain | 
te the Bishop of St. Alban’s. 

A Jast of the Oxford Church 7 


‘ert-Books can be had on applica 
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